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Louisiana  is  rich  in  natural  resources  .  .  .  timber,  salt  and  j 

sulphur  .  .  .  cotton  .  .  .  cane  .  .  .  rice  ...  oil  and  an  ABUNDANCE  J 

OF  NATURAL  GAS.    Manufacturers  seeking  sites  for  new  veh-  J 

tures  or  new  locations  for  old  ones  find  all  their  perplexing  pfob-  j 

lems  settled  in  the  Pelican  State.    For  not  only  do  its  resources  j 

offer  every  possible  inducement,  but  its  splendid  railroads  and  j 

highways  make  distribution  easy.   The  Arkansas  Louisiana  Pipe-  J 
line  Company  and  the  Arkansas  Fuel  Oil  Company,  because  of 
their  faith  in  this  territory,  are  keeping  in  line  with  Louisiana's 
progressive  march  by  developing  natural  resources. 

Arkansas  Fuel  Oil  Company 
Arkansas  Louisiana  Pipeline  Co. 

CITIES  SERVICE  UNITS  ! 


Natural  Gas--- 


The  Ideal  Servant 


INDEED  fortunate  is  the  com-  serves  to  attract  new  residents  and 
munity  where  an  abundant  sup-  new  enterprises  to  the  favored  sec- 
ply  of  Natural  Gas — the  Modern  tion. 
Fuel — is  available  for  home  and  The  growth  and  prosperity  of 
factory.  this  area  is  of  vital  concern  to  us, 
Not  only  does  this  24-hour-a-day  and  we  are  constantly  planning 
servant  lighten  the  burden  of  daily  and  working  to  keep  a  pace  ahead 
household  duties — cooking,  water-  of  every  fuel  demand, 
heating  and  house-heating — but  it 

United  Gas  Public  Service  Company 

A  Unit  of  the  United  Gas  System 
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Is  Alligator  a  Friend  of  Fish? 


TO  DESTROY  the  alligators  that  In- 
habit the  southern  swamps  is  to 
damage  seriously  the  supply  of  game 
fish,  writes  George  Z.  Bird  in  Nature 
Magazine  of  Washington. 

First  of  the  curious  facts  to  be  no- 
ticed in  the  study  of  the  problem  is 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  fish,  alliga- 
tors, and  turtles  prey  on  each  other. 
Turtles  feed  on  the  spawn  and  young 
of  the  bass,  which  is  the  principal 
game  fish  of  the  South,  and  young 
alligators  eat  the  turtle  and  the  bass, 
while  the  large  bass  occasionally  take 
the  young  alligators  and  turtles. 

If  it  can  be  shown,  however,  that 
the  turtle  destroys  worthwhile  quan- 
tities of  fish  and  that  the  alligator 
keeps  the  turtle  in  check  without 
destroying  more  fish  than  it  saves, 
then  the  picturesque,  ugly-faced  old 
reptile  has  proved  his  right  to  protec- 
tion by  conservationists  and  sports- 
men. 

Evidence  that  the  turtle  is  a  de- 
stroyer of  fish  is  easily  found  and  in- 
disputable. Times  almost  without 
number  the  soft-shelled  turtle,  called 
"cooter,"  has  been  caught  upon  live 
bait.  I  refer  to  the  use  of  bait  that  is 
alive  and  able  to  swim  about  so  that 
a  turtle  must  pursue  it  to  effect  a  cap- 
ture. The  "cooter"  is  largely  a  meat 
eater  and  is  an  efficient  scavenger. 

In  Carleton  Lake,  Putnam  County, 
Florida,  I  found  a  nine-pound  black 
bass  being  devoured  by  "cooters" 
while  the  bass,  still  alive,  floated  on 
the  surface,  struggling  weakly.  Save 
where  the  turtles  were  attacking, 
there  were  no  marks  of  any  kind 
upon  it. 

Further  proof  of  the  slaughter  of 
fish  by  turtles  comes  from  I.  T.  Quinn, 
Alabama  game  commissioner,  who 
says  that  "there  is  much  evidence  in 
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this  state  that  turtles  destroy  the 
spawn  and  also  the  fingerlings  of 
many  species  (of  fish).  We  have  con- 
siderable trouble  at  the  Alabama  State 
Fish  Hatchery  with  turtles  feeding  on 
fingerlings  in  rearing  ponds."  Similar 
reports  come  to  me  from  officials  in 
Arkansas,  Florida,  and  South  Carolina. 

The  "cooter,"  when  it  frequents  the 
"brim"  beds,  devours  the  spawn  of 
the  bream  almost  unmolested.  It  has 
more  difficulty,  however,  in  feeding 
upon  the  spawn  of  the  bass.  Both  fish 
will  attack  it,  but  without  a  great 
deal  of  success. 

Questioning  among  old  fishermen 
elicits  information  that  varieties  other 


Studies  Projected  in 

Oyster  Culture 


IN  connection  with  the  recently  inau- 
gurated oyster  research  program  in 
the  south  Atlantic  States  conducted 
by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  it  was  an- 
nounced Aug.  8  that  H.  F.  Prytherch, 
acting  director  of  the  fisheries  labor- 
atory at  Beaufort,  N.  C,  has  been 
assigned  to  the  oyster  experiment 
stations  in  South  Carolina  and  Geor- 
gia to  conduct  a  series  of  studies. 

The  purpose  of  these  investigations 
by  the  Bureau  is  to  determine  certain 
fundamental  facts  as  a  future  guide  to 
oyster  cultural  operations  in  this  re- 
gion. Several  thousand  seed-oyster 
collectors  have  been  distributed  at  se- 
lected  locations  in  the  south  Atlantic 
6s,  and  many  have  been  sent  to 
oyster  planters  for  tests.  Two  types 
of  collectors  are  being  used,  one  con- 
sisting of  the  partition  design  used  in 
previous  tests,  the  other  in  the  form 
of  a  cement-coated  tube  which  it  is 
believed  will  be  suitable  for  collecting 
seed  oysters  on  soft,  muddy  bottoms. 

The  new  investigations  by  the 
Bureau  were  outlined  by  Mr.  Pry- 
therch before  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Conservation,  in  which 
he  pointed  out  that  the  fullest  co-oper- 
rjossible  is  being  offered  to  the 
State  and  local  fishermen  as  to  the 
solution  of  their  fishery  problems. 

than  the  "cooter"  also  feed  upon  the 
spawning  beds.  Many  experienced  ob- 
servers have  frequently  seen  the  oth- 
er soft-shelled  turtles  feeding  upon 
them. 

Now  it  is  true  the  alligator  eats  fish, 
but  the  facts  show  most  of  these  fish 
are  harmful  or  worthless  so  far  as 
man  is  concerned.  But  so  far  as  I  can 
learn,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
the  alligator  attacks  fish  spawn. 

But  until  the  exact  status  of  the 
alligator  is  determined,  the  remnant 
of  his  kind  should  be  protected.  At 
present,  of  the  nine  states  in  which 
it  is  found,  Florida  is  the  only  state 
to  offer  any  direct  protection,  and 
that  only  in  a  few  counties. 
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CONSERVATION  IN  LOUISIANA 


w 


HEN  those  courageous  pioneers  of  our 
American  nation,  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
landed  in  the  New  World  they  found  before 
them  a  vast,  a  virgin  continent,  unknown  in 
wealth,  in  natural  resources,  in  possibilities 
of  future  human  happiness. 

Since  that  historic  day  over  three  cen- 
turies ago  America  has  seen  immense,  intri- 
cate, unbelievable  progress.  We  have  jour- 
neyed by  stages,  stages  often  painful  and 
marked  by  blood  and  suffering,  from  a  land 
of  virgin  forests  to  a  land  of  cities  and 
settled  countryside. 

What  part  then  has  conservation  today? 
It  has  this  part,  this  irreplacable,  significant, 
fundamental  part.  True  it  is  that  we  have 
cities,  towns,  villages — electric  lighted,  served 
with  modern  conveniences,  yet  now  as  then 
we  depend  and  shall  continue  to  depend  for 
our  primary  wealth  upon  those  essential  re- 
sources that  a  kindly  Providence  has  given 
to  us  who  dwell  in  Louisiana — the  wealth  of 
the  land  and  of  the  water. 

The  history  of  conservation  in  Louisiana 
has  been  the  history  of  a  struggle  against  the 
prodigal  wasting  of  these  gifts  of  nature. 
Let  us  consider  these  gifts.  We  may  for  clear- 
ness divide  our  natural  resources  into  those 
of  the  land  and  of  the  water.  From  the 
land,  forestry,  with  its  program  of  fire  pre- 
vention, of  reforestation,  of  protection  of 
those  exquisitely  beautiful  elements  of  every 
spring  and  summer  day,  our  wild  flowers, 
and  our  Louisiana  minerals,  gifts  of  her  land, 
the  world's  richest  salt  mines,  her  great  re- 
sources in  sulphur,  the  oil  wells  that  pour  out 
a  golden  flood.  And  too — wild  life — birds  and 
other  animals  that  afford  happy  memories  to 
every  childhood  and  the  fur  bearers  that 
bring  substantial  wealth  to  our  State,  exceed- 
ing in  fur  production  Alaska  and  Canada. 

From  the  water  what?  Much — so  much. 
Our  fisheries,  fresh  water  and  salt  water,  the 
lure  and  pleasure  of  innumerable  anglers — 
the  pursuit  of  the  bass — the  spectacular 
strike  of  the  tarpon — and  on  the  commercial 
side  the  truly  vast  wealth  of  sea  fish  and  of 
sea  shrimp — in  shrimp  alone  Louisiana  pro- 
vides almost  half  of  the  total  annual  produc- 
tion of  over  100,000,000  pounds.  Then,  too, 
remain  the  shell  fish — Louisiana's  incompar- 
able oysters  provided  by  nature  with  almost 
perfect  conditions  for  growth  and  reproduc- 
tion, oysters  admittedly  excelling  all  others 
in  flavor.  Beyond  these  the  water  bottoms 
yield  shell — oyster  and  clam — that  serve  to 
build  our  roads — sand  and  gravel  for  these 
and  other  purposes. 

Powerless  is  any  conservation  program 
were  it  not  given  being  and  meaning  by  ad- 


ministration. Laws,  carefully  designed,  im- 
partially enforced — these  and  these  alone 
make  conservation  a  reality.  Louisiana  may 
justly  feel  that  her  conservation  laws  de- 
signed with  careful  forethought,  based  upon 
ascertained  facts,  administered  with  an  un- 
swerving hand,  are  created  and  enforced  to 
serve  one  and  only  one  end,  that  the  Louisi- 
ana of  tomorrow  may  in  her  natural  re- 
sources be  as  rich  as  the  Louisiana  of  today. 
What  remains?  Much — an  educational 
program.  The  Department  of  Conservation 
realizing  that  the  children  of  today  are  the 
citizens  of  tomorrow  has  planned  and  is  car- 
rying out  an  attractive  and  effective  program 
of  education  so  that  the  boys  and  girls  of 
Louisiana  may  thoroughly  learn  something 
of  the  rich  natural  endowments  of  our  State, 
and  may  even  as  children  begin  to  appreciate, 
to  cherish  and  to  preserve  these  infinite  gifts 
of  nature.  In  this  battalion  of  budding  con- 
servationists lie  our  hopes  of  future  conser- 
vation in  Louisiana. 

The  printed  word,  so  potent  of  force  in 
the  world  today,  has  not  been  disregarded. 
The  Department  of  Conservation  maintains 
a  liberal  policy  of  publication — forestry,  fish- 
eries, oyster  culture,  wild  life,  minerals,  edu- 
cation, all  of  these  are  served  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  bulletins,  officially 
designated  as  collateral  reading  in  the  schools 
and  high  schools  of  our  State,  are  provided 
free  of  charge  throughout  Louisiana  together 
with  the  Conservation  Review  that  monthly 
brings  to  every  interested  citizen  of  our  State 
latest  information  concerning  efficient  con- 
servation of  natural  resources. 

Nor  has  the  Department  of  Conservation 
applied  conservation  only  to  natural  re- 
sources. This  Department  has  been  rigidly, 
unalteringly  conservative  in  the  administra- 
tion of  its  financial  obligations  on  a  com- 
pletely business-basis,  so  that  not  only  is  it 
self  supporting  but  for  the  first  time  in  state 
history  it  has  maintained  an  impressive  credit 
to  its  account  and  out  of  its  departmental 
earnings  has  brought  to  reality  a  magnificent 
program  of  the  construction  of  fish  hatch- 
eries in  various  parts  of  the  state,  and  the 
purchase,  creation  and  maintenance,  of  exten- 
sive game  preserves,  permanent  sanctuaries 
for  our  wild  life. 

These,  in  brief  statement,  are  the  aims, 
the  activities,  and  the  accomplishments  of 
the  Department  of  Conservation  which,  ever 
mindful  of  its  responsibilities  and  of  the  pri- 
mary and  infinitely  valuable  resources  com- 
mitted to  its  stewardship,  has  striven  to  safe- 
guard them  impartially  and  effectively  for 
posterity. 
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What  Are  National  Parks? 


M 


•  OVEMENTS  in  conservation 

have    characterized 

America's  national  life 
throughout  the  last  fifty  years.  They  have  been 
among  the  forward-looking  movements  in  this 
nation  but  they  have  not  anticipated  any  too  soon 
the  absolute  necessity  and  economic  wisdom  of  the 
wise  conservation  of  soils,  forests,  oils,  coal,  ores, 
many  forms  of  sea  life,  and  large  out-of-door 
places  where  the  leisure  of  the  American  people 
may  be  spent  under'  healthful  and  inspiring  con- 
ditions.   The   day  has   arrived  when  the   nef 


By  WALLACE  W.  ATWOOD 

President  of  the  National  Parks 

Association 


ntinel   Rock,   in   the  Yosemite  National   Park.     The 
quiet   beauty — it  is   a   veritable   paradise   fo 


of  such  reservations  is  appre- 
ciated by  most  mature  citizens. 
Few  people  who  have  homes 
in  the  eastern  part  of  this  country  have  had 
the  privilege  of  living  for  any  length  of  time 
in  the  great  National  Forests  of  the  West. 
Official  survey  work  on  government  lands  has 
given  me  that  privilege,  and  for  months  at 
a  time,  through  a  period  of  twenty-five  years, 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  and  the  very  great 
privilege  of  wandering  day  after  day  through 
great  forested  regions,  endeavoring  to  dis- 
cover the  outcrops 
which  would  lead  to  an 
unraveling  of  the  geo- 
logic history  in  those 
portions  of  our  Na- 
tional Domain.  I  have 
wandered  through  areas 
far  above  the  tree  line 
in  our  high  mountain 
regions  where  the  heavy 
rains  fall  and  snows  ac- 
cumulate, which  help  to 
nourish  the  trees  on  the 
middle  slopes  of  those 
mountains  during  the 
summer  seasons. 

Few  of  the  readers 
of  this  article  are  in- 
debted as  much  as  I  am 
to  the  kindness  and  hos- 
pitality of  forest  rang- 
ers, of  lumbermen  and 
of  the  forests  them- 
selves. Those  of  you 
who  have  been  so  de- 
layed on  a  mountain 
trail  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  reach  camp  by 
nightfall  and  found  it 
necessary  to  unsaddle, 
build  a  little  campfire 
and  remain  out  in  ths 
depths  of  a  forest  all 
night,  with  your  sadile 
horse  as  your  lone  com- 
panion, will  sympathizs 
with  me  in  an  affection 
for  the  wild  places  of 
this  earth.  Such  expe- 
riences   do    not    repell 
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affection,    they    actually    strengthen    one's    love 
for  the  great  out-of-door  world  and  assure  one 


of  an  excellent  appetite  for  breakfast  the  next 
morning,  as  soon  as  camp  can  be  reached. 
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To  all  those  who  have  become  well  acquainted 
with  the  natural  features  of  our  country,  it  is 
clear  that  there  are  a  few  regions  of  outstanding 
scenic  beauty  or  of  outstanding  scientific  interest 
or  possibly  of  outstanding  educational  signifi- 
cance. Most  of  those  areas  have  now  been  set 
aside  as  National  Parks.  Some  of  them  are  of 
special  value  to  those  interested  in  archeology. 
Most  of  them  are  remarkable  outdoor  laboratories 
for  students  or  for  laymen  lovers  of  the  natural 
sciences.  In  the  formal  official  language  they 
were  set  aside  "to  conserve  the  scenery  and  the 
natural  and  historic  objects  and  the  wild  life 
therein  and  to  provide  for  the  enjoyments  of  the 
same  in  such  manner  and  by  such  means  as  will 
leave  them  unimpaired  for  the  enjoyment  of 
future  generations."  As  time  has  passed  Amer- 
icans have  come  to  realize  that  they  are  not 
amusement  resorts,  they  are  natural  wonderlands 
unique  in  many  cases  in  this  country  and  in  some 
cases  in  the  world. 

I  doubt  if  there  is  any  place  in  the  world 
where  so  many  profound  lessons  in  geologic 
changes  are  so  clearly  shown  as  in  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  Colorado.  There  is  no  example  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth  where  the  work  of 
weathering  and  of  running  water  are  so  well 
illustrated  as  in  that  wonderful  gorge.  The  Grand 
Canyon  is  over  a  mile  in  depth  and  from  ten  to 
twelve  miles  wide  and  250  miles  long.  It  exhibits 
an  architecture  unequaled  in  form  or  in  line  or  in 
coloring  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Imagine,  if  you  will,  for  a  few  moments,  a 
rock  wall  5,000  feet  deep  and  250  miles  long  in 
which  there  are  sands,  gravels,  silts,  and  shell 
muds  that  accumulated  in  an  inland  sea  during 
millions  of  years.  In  these  sediments  there  are 
records  of  ancient  life  that  unfold  to  all  who 
would  read  a  wonderful  story.  There  are  struc- 
tures that  demonstrate  that  in  the  making  of  that 
wall  of  rock,  the  lands  were  at  times  uplifted, 
mountains  were  formed,  and  worn  away.  There 
are  indications  in  some  of  the  layers  that  the  sea 
withdrew  for  a  time,  that  the  climate  became  very 
dry  and  that  winds  swept  over  the  area  and  dis- 
tributed sands  far  and  wide.  The  principles 
learned  in  this  one  locality  have  a  permanent 
value  to  the  observer.  They  can  be  used  over  and 
over  again  in  various  parts  of  the  world  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  features  of  certain  land- 
scapes. 

The  Sequoia  National  Park  contains  the  oldest 
and  most  majestic  of  the  living  objects  on  this 
earth.  Some  of  those  trees  are  between  3,000  and 
4,000  years  old.  They  have  occupied  the  west 
slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  while  great  nations 


have  risen  with  pomp  and  ceremony  and  later 
passed  away,  while  numerous  wars  have  been 
fought,  and  while  dynasties  have  come  and  gone. 
They  have  withstood  the  fires  of  centuries  and 
the  attacks  of  storms  and  of  lightning  and  the 
attacks  of  insect  pests.  They  have  remained  while 
all  others  of  their  species,  once  widely  scattered 
on  this  earth,  have  disappeared.  Their  dignity 
and  majesty  are  beyond  that  of  any  other  living 
objects. 

There  are  few,  if  any,  mountain  canyons 
where  the  work  of  streams  and  of  alpine  ice  are 
as  well  illustrated  as  in  the  Yosemite.  On  the 
slopes  of  Mount  Rainier  are  the  largest  and  most 
superb  of  alpine  glaciers  in  our  country.  These 
great  tongues  of  ice  are  actively  at  work  day  and 
night,  year  after  year  as  the  centuries  pass.  There 
the  student  may  become  acquainted  with  the 
origin,  growth,  movements  and  the  work  of 
mountain  glaciers.  It  is  a  paradise  for  all  who 
love  the  beautiful. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  is  there  a  volcano  like 
Kilauea  in  the  Hawaiian  National  Park.  No- 
where in  the  United  States  proper,  except  in  Las- 
sen Peak  National  Park,  have  there  been  any 
volcanic  eruptions  during  historic  times.  No- 
where on  this  earth  are  the  secondary  phenomena 
of  vulcanism  so  strikingly  illustrated  as  in  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park.  These  three  parks 
certainly  have  unique  qualifications. 

Where,  except  in  Glacier  National  Park,  can 
be  found  two  great  ranges  of  mountains  that  have 
traveled  overland  for  at  least  fifteen  miles  and 
since  coming  to  rest  have  been  dissected  by 
streams  and  glaciers?  A  force  that  could  and  did 
move  thousands  of  cubic  miles  of  rock,  a  mass 
more  than  the  Big  Smoky  Mountains,  is  beyond 
the  power  of  appreciation.  All  of  the  wonderful 
accomplishments  of  engineers  fade  into  insig- 
nificance when  compared  to  this  one  change  in 
the  landscape  in  one  small  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface. 

Where  in  this  country  are  there  archeological 
records  of  equal  interest  to  those  in  the  Mesa 
Verde  and  the  National  Monuments  of  the  South- 
west? The  story  of  the  petrified  trees  of  Arizona 
unfolds  a  record  of  climatic  changes  almost  be- 
yond powers  of  belief.  There,  where  today  a  few 
scattered  cacti  and  yucca  plants  struggle  to  find 
and  retain  moisture  enough  to  keep  alive,  were 
formerly  magnificent  forests  with  trees  over  one 
hundred  feet  in  height  and  up  to  six  feet  in  diam- 
eter. Americans  are  coming  slowly  to  realize  that 
atmosphere  has  had  a  remarkable  history  and 
that  the  climates  of  the  world  have  not  always 
been  what  they  are  today. 
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The  outstanding  quality  of  National  Parks  is 
that  they  are  unique  natural  wonderlands.  They 
are  the  best  of  outdoor  laboratories  where  the 
story  of  the  making  of  this  earth  is  clearly  writ- 
ten, where  the  records  of  life  and  of  remarkable 
changes  in  the  landscape  and  in  the  climates  of 
the  earth  are  preserved. 

For  a  time  the  National  Parks  were  thought 
of  as  the  playgrounds  of  America.  They  are  and 
always  should  be  delightful  places  for  recreation. 
They  are  not  and  never  should  be  centers  of 
amusement.  Their  value  lies  in  their  inspirational 
and  spiritual  appeals  and  in  their  great  educa- 
tional significance.  High  standards  have  been 
established  for  admission  into  the  groups  of  Na- 
tional Parks  and  from  now  on  each  time  that  a 
park  is  established  the  Nation  should  aim  to  select 
the  outstanding  example  of  some  type  of  land- 
scape. An  area  selected  for  admission  into  the 
system  of  National  Parks  should  make  an  appeal 
to  the  people  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  should 
not  require  local  promoters.  Its  promoters  should 
be  as  widespread  as  the  states  of  the  Union.  The 
appeal  should  be  so  strong  that  the  representa- 
tives from  all  parts  of  the  country  should  ask 
for  the  reservation  of  the  area  but  that  appeal 
should  never  be  based  upon  a  commercial  ad- 
vantage to  a  group  of  individuals,  to  a  commu- 
nity, or  to  a  state.  It  should  never  be  based  upon 
a  political  advantage  to  any  one  in  office  or  seek- 
ing election  to  office. 

On  May  13,  1918,  Franklin  K.  Lane,  then 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  wrote  to  Stephen  T. 
Mather,  who  was  then  director  of  the  National 
Park  Service  as  follows:  "In  studying  new  park 
projects,  you  should  seek  to  find  scenery  of  su- 
preme and  distinct  quality,  or  some  natural  fea- 
ture so  extraordinary  or  unique  as  to  be  of 
national  interest  and  importance.  You  should 
seek  distinguished  examples  of  typical  forms  of 
world  architecture  .  .  .  The  National  Parks  Sys- 
tem as  now  constituted  should  not  be  lowered  in 
standard,  dignity  and  prestige  by  the  inclusion 
of  areas  which  express  in  less  than  the  highest 
terms  the  particular  class  or  kind  of  exhibit 
which  they  represent." 

Large  and  very  attractive  and  beautiful  areas 
which  are  primarily  of  local  value  and  of  local 
significance  should  be  set  aside  by  the  local  com- 
munities in  each  of  the  states  and  in  each  of  the 
territories  of  the  United  States.  The  movement 
to  develop  state  parks  and  state  forests  and  vari- 
ous recreational  areas  throughout  the  states  is 
highly  commendable.  The  states  should  assume  a 
very  large  share  in  providing  areas  for  whole- 
some outdoor  recreation.    Certain  of  the  states 


have  already  adopted  this  policy  and  have  gone 
far  toward  the  carrying  out  of  plans  for  the 
establishment  of  state  forests,  state  parks,  and 
playgrounds.  It  is  through  this  type  of  coopera- 
tion that  reservations  may  be  made  easily  acces- 
sible to  the  ever-increasing  numbers  of  people 
who  have  freedom  for  recreation,  who  find  longer 
and  longer  periods  available  for  pleasure  and  for 
travel. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  country's  population  are  in 
the  states  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  it  is 
in  this  eastern  portion,  particularly,  where  the 
population  is  dense,  that  more  playgrounds  are 
needed  and  where  more  forest  reservations,  and 
more  city  and  state  parks  should  be  established. 
The  co-operation  of  states  in  the  establishment  of 
interstate  parks  is  also  commendable.  Cities, 
towns,  and  villages  should  all  be  at  work  on  the 
establishment  of  playgrounds  or  recreational 
areas  that  are  easily  accessible  to  the  people  in 
their  communities.  Many  roadside  forests  should 
be  maintained  for  their  beauty  and  the  esthetic 
value  to  all  who  follow  those  highways,  but  a 
little  back  from  the  main  thoroughfares  good 
camp  grounds  can  often  be  provided. 

There  is  a  very  great  value  to  the  local  com- 
munity in  sharing  in  the  work  of  preserving  the 
beautiful  and  in  providing  playgrounds  for  their 
people.  The  responsibility  and  the  opportunity 
for  such  service  should  not  be  taken  from  the 
local  community.  There  is  a  strengthening  of 
character,  an  elevation  in  the  culture  of  a  com- 
munity, when  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  beautiful  and  in  the  wholesome  and 
rather  simple  pleasures  of  the  out-of-doors. 

The  National  Parks  impel  attention.  They  are 
spectacular  exhibits  in  the  realm  of  nature.  They 
should  all  be  places  of  revelation  where  the  eyes 
and  the  souls  of  men  are  opened.  There  the  visi- 
tor should  come  into  intimate  personal  contact 
with  nature.  A  National  Park  should  be  a  place 
where  ordinary  tasks  are  laid  aside,  where  the 
spirit  is  uplifted,  and  the  emotions  are  deeply 
stirred.  Crowding  should  be  avoided  in  these 
carefully  selected  wonderlands.  The  herding  of 
visitors  in  such  an  environment  is  distracting  to 
most  people  and  an  effort  should  be  made  in 
planning  the  developments  of  National  Parks  to 
prevent  crowding  at  the  observation  stations. 

America  needs  now  and  may  need  even  more 
in  the  future,  places  that  are  easily  available 
where  its  citizens  may  as  Grosvenor  Atterbury 
once  said,  "find  relief  from  the  strain,  noise,  and 
dust  of  our  monster  cities  and  find  healing  soli- 
tude, peace  and  beauty  in  some  undefiled  natural 
environment." 
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In  National  Parks,  as  elsewhere,  the  obser- 
ver sees  commonly  only  those  things  he  has  been 
trained  to  see,  unless  he  is  specifically  directed 
to  novel  features.  If  in  a  park  the  outstanding 
features  are  carefully  analyzed  and  an  adequate 
plan  developed  which  will  enable  the  visitor  to  see 
and  to  understand  even  a  fragment  of  the  story 
recorded  in  the  landscape,  he  will  carry  away  an 
emotional  experience,  both  esthetic  and  intellec- 
tual, that  may  persist  for  a  long  time.  The  esthetic 
factor  is  enhanced  if  the  imagination  of  the  visi- 
tor is  stirred  to  visualize  and  to  understand  the 
story  of  the  development  of  the  natural  features 
before  him.  He  is  thus  brought  to  realize  at  first 
hand  the  magnitude  of  nature's  forces  and  of  the 
vast  time-element  involved.  For  these  reasons  it 
is  important  that  expert  educational  guidance  be 
provided  in  each  of  the  National  Parks.  It  may  be 
the  great  lesson  of  time  that  is  recorded  in  the 
physical  changes  in  a  landscape  that  will  impress 
one  person.  It  may  be  the  constant  changes  in  the 
climate  of  a  country,  in  the  vegetation,  in  the  land 
forms,  or  in  the  beauty  of  life,  it  may  be  that 
profound  lesson  of  continuity  which  one  learns 
from  a  study  of  the  out-of-doors,  which  gives  a 
thrill,  a  strange  inner  feeling  of  being  in  the 
midst  of  forces  greater  than  most  people  can 
comprehend. 

All  buildings  erected  in  the  National  Parks 
should  be  simple  in  design  and  finish,  and  they 
should  harmonize  with  the  landscape.  Heavy  in- 
vestments in  plants  and  elaboration  of  services 
tend  not  only  to  higher  costs  to  the  public,  but  to 
competition  for  patronage,  resulting  in  the  intro- 
duction of  resort  and  amusement  features  wholly 
inappropriate  to  the  National  Parks  themselves. 
No  building  should  be  erected  in  the  parks  solely 
for  amusement  purposes. 

No  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  visi- 
tors or  park  officers  should  be  put  in  the  midst  of 
the  choice  scenic  areas,  or  so  placed  that  they 
obstruct  or  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  views 
that  all  who  visit  the  park  should  obtain.  The 
buildings  in  the  parks  should  be  set  back  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  special  scenic 
features.  This  is  not  only  to  avoid  the  introduc- 
tion of  artificial  elements  into  the  view,  but  to 
provide  suitable  and  artistic  perspectives.  The 
foreground  of  a  picture  is  of  very  great  impor- 
tance. Many  mistakes  have  already  been  made  in 
placing  hotels  and  other  buildings  too  near  the 
objects  of  interest.  Other  mistakes  have  been 
made  in  placing  hotels  or  lodges  at  the  choice 
observation  stations.  The  visitors  to  the  parks 
should  be  brought  within  easy  walking  distance 
of  the  best  outlook  points,  but  hotels,  lodges,  or 


camps  should  not  be  allowed  to  occupy  those 
po'nts.  The  choicest  outlook  stations  should  be 
free  of  hostelries,  garages,  filling  stations,  and  all 
such  elements.  The  wonderful  lessons  and  the 
"sermons  that  are  waiting  to  be  drawn  from  the 
vast  canyons,  deserts,  mountains,  lakes,  and  rivers 
of  these  parks — eloquent  beyond  all  words — are 
somewhat  obscured  when  we  see  them  through 
a  mist  of  bell-hops,  tips,  hostesses,  fox  trots,  and 
all  the  other  concomitants  of  a  modern  'first-class 
hotel.'  " 

Wholesome  outdoor  recreation,  such  as  hiking, 
riding,  fishing,  camping,  and  climbing,  appropri- 
ate to  the  parks,  should  be  encouraged.  Organized 
recreation  requiring  investment  in  plant  or  occu- 
pying areas  that  should  be  left  in  a  natural  state, 
and  amusement  and  resort  features,  are  inappro- 
priate for  National  Parks,  for  these  activities 
interfere  with  the  enjoyment  by  the  public  of  the 
beauty  of  the  landscape,  and  with  the  special 
purposes  for  which  the  National  Parks  are  estab- 
lished. 

When  present  in  one  of  the  great  National 
Parks,  and  located  at  one  of  the  carefully  selected 
observation  stations,  and  in  the  quiet  of  the  nat- 
ural world  and  not  in  a  city  crowd,  one  recognizes 
before  him  the  record  of  forces  and  of  influences, 
and  of  physical  and  of  biological  changes  which 
he  cannot  understand.  He  appreciates  that  there 
are  plans  beyond  his  comprehension,  and  he  can- 
not avoid  the  thought  that  there  is  some  great 
and  wonderful  plan  in  the  universe  in  which  he 
is  called  upon  to  play  a  little  part. 

As  Dr.  John  C.  Merriam,  President  of  the 
Carnegie  Institution,  once  wrote,  the  National 
Parks  are  carefully  selected  areas,  where  "one 
looks  through  the  veil  to  meet  the  realties  of 
nature  and  of  the  unfathomable  power  behind  it." 
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1 .  Roosevelt    dam. 

2.  Along  the  Apache  trail — lake  in  Arizona. 

3.  Coolidge  dam. 

4.  Cliff    Palace    in    Mesa    Verde    National    Park— southern    Colorado.      (Circular    Kivas    a 

5.  On   Main   Street   in   the  ancient  village  known  as   Cliff   Palace. 

6.  Getting  set  for  a   Few   snapshots   in   the  bottom    of   the  Grand  Canyon  of    the   Colorado   River. 

7.  Grand    Canyon    3 — in    the   foreground    are    ten    miles    on   a    section   of   the    trail — clinging    to   Canyon 


ly    distinguishable). 
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HITTING  THE  TRAIL 


"JIM" 


Some  men  are  more  fortunate  than  others.  Not 
everybody  can  afford  a  vacation,  even  for  a 
week.  Many  are  grateful  that  they  have  a 
job  to  work  at  in  these  jobless  times.  Others 
spend  a  lifetime  on  vacation.  They  are  the  aristo- 
cratic travellers, — the  monied  people.  They  spend 
their  summers  in  the  bracing  North, — perhaps  in 
the  cool  of  the  mountain  breezes ;  and  their  win- 
ters in  the  balmy  South,  in  the  shade  of  the 
palms  or  on  some  sandy  beach.  Many  of  them 
are  constantly  on  the  go,  from  one  point  of  the 
compass  to  another.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
among  this  class,  the  monotony  of  constant  travel 
often  begins  to  bore  them.  They  have  been  here 
and  there  and  everywhere.  But  for  the  man  who 
can  afford  only  a  week  or  two  once  a  year,  and 
who  is  not  merely  searching  for  personal  comfort, 
the  idea  of  travel  looms  up  in  his  mind  as  a  won- 
derful adventure.  Whether  or  not  he  has  con- 
scientiously earned  this  playtime, — this  surcease 
from  the  cares  and  duties  attached  to  his  station 
in  life,  does  not  bother  him.  He  is  eager  for  the 
start.  Distant  roads  and  far  places  are  beckoning 
him  onwards.  Pictured  vaguely  in 
Vacation     his   imagination, — yet  not  very   far 

Time  from  the  reality  itself — are  huge 
mountains,  their  bulky  masses  reach- 
ing heavenwards;  blue  lakes,  nestling  in  the  en- 
circling hills;  sheer  cliffs,  over  which  he  peers 
rather  warily;  green  valleys,  dotted  with  farm- 
houses and  fruitful  crops;  the  heaving  billows 
of  the  ocean,  crowned  with  caps  of  white,  spum- 
ing foam,  rolling  ceaselessly  shorewards  to  his 
feet;  strange  places,  things  and  people,  all  new 
to  him.  He  is  going  out  to  see,  admire,  enjoy  and 
learn.  He  will  go  and  come  as  he  pleases,  to  the 
places  worth  while,  but  he  will  not  go  alone.  A 
companion  or  two  in  like  circumstances  will  ac- 
company him  to  enjoy  it  all  together  with  him. 
There  will  be  talk  and  laughter,  comments  and 
humor,  and,  no  doubt,  new  knowledge  and  infor- 
mation. He.  will  return  to  his  work  with  a  light 
spirit  and  a  fresh  mind,  renewed  interest  and  a 
quickened  energy.  He  will  be  eager  to  tell  his  less 
fortunate  friends  about  the  wonders  of  his  trip. 
He  knows  that  he  is  lucky  and  appreciates  it. 
Ho,  for  a  sturdy  car,  good  rubber  and  a  long 
ribbon  of  road,  preferably  concrete ! 

It  would  be  impossible,  within  the  scope  of 
this  article  to  chronicle  all  the  details  of  a  three 
weeks'  trip  through  parts  of  Louisiana,  Texas, 
New  Mexico  (not  to  mention  a  quick  jump  just 
across  the  border  into  old  Mexico),  Arizona  and 
Southern  Colorado.  We  will  confine  ourselves  to 
the  chief  things  of  interest,  as  revealed  to  the 
eyes  and  minds  of  three  former  school-mates,  who 
spent  eighteen  happy  days  together  over  forty- 
five  hundred  miles  of  highways.  Regarding  these 
roads,  the  time-worn  expression  "good,  bad  and 
indifferent,"  is  altogether  out  of  place.  Some 
roads  were  concreted,  some  hard-surfaced  and 
others  plain,  graded  dirt,  but  they  were  all  good. 
We  followed  the  Old  Spanish  Trail  mainly, — an 
excellent  road,  boasting  miles  and  miles  of  con- 


crete and  hard  surface  and  stretches  of  fine 
grading.  Only  in  two  places,  one  in  Louisiana  and 
another  in  Texas,  we  met  with  a  short  muddy 
detour,  but  these  were  merely  "Signs  of  Prog- 
ress." The  main  highway,  at  these  points,  was 
under  construction.  The  highways  of  Louisiana 
measure  up  to  any  we  came  across  on  this  trip. 
In  regard  to  expenses,  it  might  be 
An  Auto  observed  that  auto  travel  is  consider- 
Tour  ably  cheaper  and  far  more  advan- 
tageous in  many  ways,  than  train 
travel.  We  travelled  in  a  Chevrolet  Sedan,  the 
car  owner  furnishing  the  vehicle  with  the  wear 
and  tear  on  his  tires,  and  his  companions  paying 
for  the  gas  and  oil.  We  evened  up  on  our  food 
and  lodging  (real  Dutch  treats),  and  all  told,  we 
spent  about  three  nundred  dollars.  We  saw  places 
and  things  that  never  could  have  been  visited  by 
train  passengers  in  so  short  a  time.  We  could 
start  and  stop  as  we  pleased  and  all  the  tourists' 
camps  that  we  visited,  were  reasonably  priced. 
Such  a  trip  naturally  necessitates  at  least  a  couple 
of  fairly  good  drivers  willing  to  take  a  turn  at  the 
wheel.  We  never  travelled  through  the  night,  but 
we  averaged  about  three  hundred  miles  a  day, 
although  a  couple  of  days  we  made  well  over  four 
hundred.  The  chief  place  of  interest  that  we  set 
out  to  see  was  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado 
river  in  Northern  Arizona.  En  route,  we  stopped 
to  see  and  admire  the  Coolidge  and  Roosevelt 
Dams,  the  Petrified  Forests,  the  Cliff  Dwellings, 
and  the  renowned  Carlsbad  Cavern.  But  I  am 
getting  ahead  of  the  story-  For  the  sake  of  avoid- 
ing useless  publicity  and  undue  notoriety,  let  us 
call  our  three  tourists  Mike,  Jack  and  Jim. 

Leaving  New  Orleans  on  a  Monday  in  July 
just  after  dinner,  we  made  an  afternoon's  drive 
to    Lake    Charles,    arriving    there    about    eight 
o'clock.    It  was  a  beautiful  drive  through  South- 
ern Louisiana.    We   travelled  through  the  corn 
and  cane  and  rice  fields  and  along  the  lazy  looking 
bayous.    Sturdy  old  oaks,  with  fes- 
On  a        toons  of  moss  wrapped  around  their 
Louisiana     knotted    limbs    and    floating    in    the 
Trail        evening  breeze,  like  the  grey  beards 
of  some  ancient  patriarchs,  recalled 
to  mind  the  place  where  Evangeline  found  a  tem- 
porary refuge  in  exile: 

"On  the  banks  of  the  Teche, — 
Beautiful  is  the  land  with  its  prairies 

and  forests  of  fruit  trees, 
Under  the  feet  a  garden  of  flowers,  and 

the  bluest  of  heavens 
Bending  above  and  resting  its  dome  on 

the  walls  of  the  forest. 
They  2vho  dwell  there  have  named  it  the 

Eden  of  Louisiana." 

—LONGFELLOW. 

Along  the  trail,  where  there  are  so  many 
miles  of  newly  laid  concrete,  a  person  is  apt  to 
breathe  a  blessing  on  the  men  responsible  for 
the  beautiful  new  roads.     He  sails  along  com- 
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fortably  towards  the  glow  of  the  evening  sun 
where  it  sinks  in  a  splash  of  golden  glory  beyond 
the  western  forest  line.  He  hopes  that  some  day 
the  entire  stretch  of  trail  from  New  Orleans  will 
be  paved  to  the  Texas  border. 

A  night  of  slumber  and  an  early  start,  and 

we  were  soon  crossing  the  bridge  on  the  Sabine 

river  into  Texas.     From  Orange,  a 

a  Big       paved  road  to  the  West  lies  before  us. 

state  There  are  thousands  of  miles  of  good 
roads  in  this  State.  We  recall  that  it 
is  the  largest  state  in  the  Union,  but  we  do  not 
realize  its  immensity  until  we  have  travelled 
throught  it  for  three  or  four  days.  It  comprises 
8  %  of  the  area  of  the  whole  country.  Its  extreme 
length  is  760  miles  and  its  extreme  breadth,  620. 

Mike  has  some  friends  at  Port  Lavaca,  in 
Matagorda  Bay,  who  have  some  experience  with 
a  sail  boat.  We  decided  that  it  would  be  quite 
a  lark  to  sail  the  ocean  blue  and  to  enjoy  a  good 
swim  in  Gulf  waters.  By  nightfall  we  had 
reached  this  little  seacoast  resort.  Orange,  Beau- 
mont, Houston,  and  dozens  of  smaller  places  had 
received  only  passing  glances.  However,  it  might 
be  mentioned  that  Houston  is  quite  a  coming 
city,  at  present  the  second  in  the  South,  and  it 
boasts  the  tallest  skyscraper  south  of  St.  Louis. 
We  passed  miles  of  cotton  and  many  cattle 
ranches  on  the  way,  but  the  blue  waters  of  the 
Gulf  urged  us  onwards  through  city  and  country. 
We  were  lucky  at  Lavaca,  because  there  was  a 
beautiful  moon  up  and  the  wind  was  fair.  Hos- 
pitable friends  swapping  stories  on  a  schooner 
as  her  sails  bellied  out  in  the  breeze,  and  she  fairly 
leaped  through  the  waves,  leaving  a 
a  trail  of  shimmering  moonbeams   in 

Moonlight  her  wake ;  what  more  could  we  desire 
Sail  for  a  pleasant  evening?  We  were  in 
our  bathing  suits  and  the  cool  waters 
were  inviting.  Very  quietly  slipping  over  the 
stern  when  the  others  were  gazing  elsewhere,  at 
first  no  one  noticed  that  there  was  one  less  in 
the  boat.  Suddenly  there  was  a  cry  of  constern- 
ation: "Where's  Jim?" — "Hey,  JIM!"  A  sense 
of  relief  and  much  laughter  when  a  voice  from 
the  rope's  end  back  in  the  flowing  wake  yelle-i: 
"Don't  worry,  I'm  coming."  One  of  Mike's  friends 
came  overboard  on  another  rope  and  we  rode 
the  waves  together  and  held  a  conversation  all 
our  own  back  there  in  the  liquid  moonlight.  A 
sudden  sting  on  the  leg  made  me  cry  out:  "Hev, 
something  bit  me; — what  was  it,  a  shark?"  My 
companion  laughed  and  enquired  solicitously 
whether  it  burned  and  when  I  replied  that  it 
surely  did,  he  said :  "Don't  worrj,  it'll  last  only 
a  minute;  that  was  a  cabbage-head."  "And 
what's  a  cabbage-head?"  I  demanded.  "Oh,  it's 
just  like  a  piece  of  jelly,"  he  replied.  "We  pick 
them  out  of  the  water  sometimes  and  throw 
them  at  one  another."  I  confess  that  I  thought 
that  there  might  be  a  danger  of  sharks,  but  he 
assured  me  that  they  never  infested  that  bay. 
A  little  later  when  another  piece  of  jelly  hit  me, 
there  was  quite  a  bit  of  laughter  as  I  came  up 
the  rope  very  hurriedly  into  the  schooner.  I  just 
did  not  fancy  that  biting  jelly.  Near  shore  we 
all  jumped  out  and  had  quite  a  frolic  in  the  water. 


And  so  it  was  that  we  sailed  and  swam  in  the 
moonlight  on  Matagorda  Bay. 

Approaching  San  Antonio  on  the  following 
afternoon,  was  like  "over  the  hills  and  far 
away."  The  roads  go  up  and  down  the  inclines 
and  there  is  always  a  new  and  prettier  view  atop 
the  hill  ahead.     We  remained  a  day  to  see  this 

neat,  clean,  western  city.    It  is  built 

San         on  the  hills  and  a  river  runs  right 

Antonio      through  it.     I  should  not  have  said 

"runs,"  for  its  bed  is  almost  dry  in 
the  arid  season.  Brackenridge  Park,  with  its 
sunken  gardens,  is  especially  refreshing  to  the 
travel-stained  tourist.  There  are  places  of  in- 
terest, such  as  the  old  Cathedral,  the  old  Spanish 
Missions,  the  new  Municipal  Auditorium,  and  the 
Mexican  section.  But  most  interesting  of  all, 
and  unique  in  its  story,  is  the  Alamo.  Within  the 
hallowed  walls  of  this  Monastry  Church,  which 
once  echoed  to  the  hymns  of  the  Franciscan 
monks,  (who  really  founded  the  town  and  named 
it  after  St.  Antony) ,  we  learned  the  story  of  Texas 
independence.  It  is  the  cradle  of  Texas  liberty. 
We  marvelled  to  think  that  here  in  the  heart  of 
San   Antonio,   facing   Alamo   plaza,   surrounded 

by  modern  skyscrapers,   the  din   of 

The         busy    traffic    in    the    air,    about    a 

Alamo       century  ago,  this  little  sanctuary  was 

the  scene  of  a  terrific  battle.  After 
a  siege  of  eleven  days,  by  five  thousand  Mexicans 
under  General  Santa  Anna,  a  hundred  and  eighty 
one  Texans  under  Colonel  Travis,  after  holding 
out  in  vain  for  relief,  decided  to  die  fighting, 
rather  than  surrender  their  position.  On  March 
6th,  1836,  the  entire  garrison  was  cruelly  mas- 
saced.  The  Mexican  cry  of  "No  quarter"  was 
carried  out  to  the  letter.  Names  like  those  of 
Crockett  and  Bowie  (whom  we  associate  with  the 
famous  Bowie  knife),  are  enrolled  on  the  scroll 
of  its  heroes.  There  is  a  story  about  Bowie.  It 
was  especially  absorbing  to  me  because  his  great- 
grand-nephew  lives  in  New  Orleans,  and  I  am 
acquainted  with  him.  Colonel  Bowie  lay  on  a 
bed  racked  by  fever.  But  when  Travis  drew  a 
line  on  the  floor  with  a  flash  of  his  sword  and 
demanded  that  those  who  would  rather  die  fight- 
ing than  surrender,  should  cross  the  line,  Bowie 
asked  his  companions  to  carry  him  across. 

"Within  the  Alamo's  gray  walls, 
Weak,  fever  racked,  he  lay, 
And  marked  how  young  Travis  stood, 
A  lion,  fierce,  at  bay. 

Outside,  from  Santa  Anna's  hosts, 
Huge,  shadoiv  like  and  grim, 
A  sudden  jarring  bugle  note 
Profaned  the  twilight  dim. 

In  fevered  dream  he  heard  the  cry, 
Echoed  with  bated  breath; 
"No  quarter!"  as  they  scaled  the  walls 
To  wage  their  war  with  death. 

But  this  was  not  a  dream,  the  light 
In  brave  young  Travis'  eye, 
The  stirring  voice,  bidding  his  men 
To  rally,  fight  and  die. 
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The  line  drawn  with  flashing  sword 
Across  the.  rude  incline; 
The  cry:  "All  who  will  die  with  me, 
As  heroes,  cross  the  line!" 

And  Bowie  heard  with  bated  breath, 
And  saw  with  eager  eye, 
Hoiv  to  a  man,  his  comrades  true 
Crossed  o'er  the  line  to  die! 

Then  answering  that  bravest  plea 
That  ever  man  has  heard, 
He  cried:    "Lift  me  across  the  line." 
While  quick  his  pulses  stirred. 

You  know  the  rest,  how  morning's  light 
On  mangled  bodies  fell, 
Hotu  not  one  of  that  gallant  band 
Was  left  the  tale  to  tell. 


And  large  upon  the  scroll  of  fame, 
Art  writ  with  reverent  hand, 
To  flash  a-down  the  years,  the  names 
Of  Travis  and  his  band." 

— Amy  Pearl  Cozby. 

However  Amy  Pearl  knew  of  this  incident, 
when  no  one  of  the  garrison  was  spared  to  tell 
what  happened,  is  a  mystery.  But  there  is  an 
explanation  about  the  Mexicans  afterwards  re- 
counting what  took  place  inside  the  walls  when 
they  were  struggling  to  get  through  the  door. 
At  any  rate  the  incident  of  Bowie  is  a  treasured 
legend.  The  Mexicans  lost  500  in  killed  and 
wounded.  Whereas  the  Texans  had  been  fight- 
ing merely  for  their  State  rights  within  the 
Mexican  Republic,  this  massacre  so  enraged  them 
that  the  war-cry  became  "Remember  the  Alamo," 
and  they  struck  out  for  independence.  Scarcely 
a  month  later,  the  Mexicans  were  utterly  routed 
at  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  and  Texas  became 
a  republic  under  the  lone  star  flag,  until  1845 
when  it  was  admitted  into  the  Union.  The  visitor 
to  San  Antonio  should  not  miss  the  Alamo,  with 
its  relics  and  records  and  glorious  history. 

An  afternoon's  drive  out  of  San  Antonio 
brought  us  to  Del  Rio  that  evening.  Across  the 
Rio  Grande  river,  the  map  shows  a  little  place 
named  Las  Vacas,  which  means  the  "cows."  Lo- 
cally, they  call  it  Villa  Acuna,  which  might  be 
translated,  if  not  literally,  yet  appro- 
Mexico  priately,  "Toonerville,"  even  if  it  does 
not  boast  a  trolly  car.  At  any  rate, 
Mike  insisted  that  we  cross  the  international 
bridge,  eat  supper  in  Las  Vacas  and  wash  it 
down  with  something  more  stimulating  than 
could  be  obtained  from  ordinary  cows.  We  paid 
a  nominal  fee  to  cross  the  bridge,  and  from  what 
I  had  read,  my  surmise  was  correct.  The  Mexi- 
cans gave  us  the  once-over,  and  recognizing  us  as 
thirsty  tourists,  let  us  through  immediately. 
Uncle  Sam's  officials  examined  us  more  thor- 
oughly on  the  return.  This  place  proved  to  be 
just  another  of  the  typical  Mexican  hamlets  just 
across  the  Rio  Grande.  No  doubt  its  business, 
which  consisted  mostly  of  selling  drinks  and 
souvenirs  to  Americans,  is  financed  by  American 


capital.  Main  street,  straight  off  the  bridge,  was 
aglow  with  the  lights  of  a  half  doen  cafes  and 
cabarets.  The  rest  of  the  town,  mysterious  and 
forbidding  at  night,  lay  obscured  in  semi-dark- 
ness. It  was  not  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion, typical  of  the  real  Mexico,  with  its  cool 
patios,  flowers,  and  singing  birds.  It  was  built 
and  maintained  by  American  patronage.  We  en- 
joyed a  good  meal  and  listened  to  American  jazz 
played  by  a  so-called  Mexican  band,  and  we  paid 
dear  for  our  drinks.  An  ordinary  bottle  of  beer 
cost  thirty  cents.  Nevertheless  we  appreciated 
the  fact  that  we  visited  a  foreign  country  and 
were  able  to  slake  our  thirst  with  no  misgivings. 
On  the  morrow,  the  longest  stretch  of  our  en- 
tire journey  lay  before  us.  We  had  sketched  a 
tentative  schedule,  and  we  followed  it  rather 
closely.    It  is  457  miles  from  Del  Rio 

Texas  to  El  PaSO.      It  was  here  that  We  ex- 

Mountains  perienced  our  first  taste  of  mountain 
driving.  The  scenery  was  magni- 
ficent. Up  and  down  the  mountain  sides,  the  blue 
haze  of  another  mountain  range  in  the  distance 
across  the  Rio  Grande  in  old  Mexico  on  the  left 
for  half  the  journey,  we  often  had  glimpses  of 
our  own  trail  here  and  there  on  the  peaks  far 
ahead  of  us.  We  would  sometimes  sight  a  car 
miles  in  the  distance,  and  get  fleeting  glimpses 
of  it  as  it  rounded  a  curve  on  the  mountain.  It 
might  be  longer  than  on  hour  before  we  would 
meet.  Down  through  a  gorge  we  descended  to 
the  Pecos  river,  and  as  we  crossed  the  bridge  to 
begin  the  ascent,  we  sighted  a  party  of  tourists 
encamped  on  the  river  bank.  It  surely  was  a 
place  for  a  holiday.  Some  men  were  trying  their 
luck  with  the  ubiquitous  fishing  pole  and  a  couple 
of  women  were  worrying  a  pot  of  coffee  into  a 
boil.  Darkness  descended  before  we  reached  El 
Paso  and  we  were  still  winding  up  and  down 
the  mountains.  The  tail  light  of  a  car  ahead 
furnished  a  most  desirable  beacon  to  warn  us  of 
the  approaching  curves  and  we  followed  it  at  a 
reasonable  distance  until  we  came  to  the  level 
stretch  of  pavement  into  El  Paso,  where  we  ar- 
rived about  nine  o'clock  that  night.  My  left  eye 
had  been  bothering  me  and  the  next  morning 
when  Mike  and  Jack  were  busying  themselves 
with  the  purchase  of  tires,  I  was  in  an  occulist's 
office  undergoing  an  examination.  What  I  had 
thought  was  soreness  from  the  wind  turned  out 
to  be  a  wheat  kernel  which  had  embedded  itself 
in  the  cornea.  It  was  easily  removed  together 
with  three  dollars  from  my  pocket-book  and  we 
proceeded  on  our  journey  accompanied  by  one 
patched  eye.  In  the  afternoon  I  removed  the 
bandage  and  Jack  surrendered  the  wheel  to  me 
again. 

A  few  miles  out  of  El  Paso  and  we  were  in 
New  Mexico.  We  crossed  the  southwestern  por- 
tion, via  Deming  and  Lordsburg,  and  in  the  after- 
noon we  were  already  in  Arizona.  The  heat  was 
terrific, — a  dry  hot  wind  off  the  desert 

A  New       coming  through  the  car  like  a  blast 

Mexico      from  an  oven.    We  closed  the  wind- 

Expenence     ows  wj^  jug^-  enough  0pen  Space  left 

for  ventilation,  and  found  this  more 
comfortable  than  having  the  windows  wide  open. 
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The  steering  wheel  was  coolest  in  the  places 
where  the  hands  grasped  it,  the  body  absorbing 
the  heat  from  the  toasted  wood,  or  rubber  or 
whatever  material  is  used  in  fashioning  steering 
wheels.  To  remove  the  hands  for  a  moment  rend- 
ered it  necessary  to  seek  the  former  point  of 
contact  for  the  coolest  spot.  A  curious  incident 
occurred  on  thi  s  morning  spin  through  New 
Mexico.  The  road  ahead  at  one  place  was  covered 
with  black  clouds  and  we  could  plainly  see  the 
rain  falling  in  the  distance.  As  we  approached, 
the  wind  became  stronger  and  stronger  until  it 
attained  almost  the  force  of  a  gale.  When,  in 
the  midst  of  the  storm,  we  stopped  at  a  roadside 
filling  station  and  stepped  out  for  a  little  respite, 
we,  in  our  thin  summer  clothing,  began  to  shiver 
with  the  cold.  In  twenty  minutes  it  was  all  over 
and  we  resumed  our  journey  once  more  with  the 
desert  sun  beaming  down  upon  us.  We  had  quite 
a  chuckle  over  the  experience  of  this  cold  July 
shiver  in  southern  New  Mexico. 

In  the  hot  sun  of  the  afternoon  driving  on  the 

mountainside,  we  turned  a  sharp  bend  and  there 

before  us,  in  all  its  cool,  blue  beauty,  hundreds 

of   feet   below   us,   nestled    Coolidge 

The         Lake.    We  skirted  it  for  many  miles, 
Coolidge      now   losing   sight   of   it   and   again 

Dam  coming  upon  the  refreshing  sight  be- 
yond some  curve  in  the  road.  We 
finally  reached  the  Dam,  with  its  huge  columns 
standing  there  in  the  shadows  of  the  evening  sun, 
like  some  gigantic  sentinels  of  the  mountain  fast- 
nesses. Far  below,  for  the  Gila  river  was  at  low 
tide,  we  gazed  down,  where  the  mass  of  stupend- 
ous masonry  met  the  surface  of  the  blue  waters, 
and  we  marvelled  that  such  a  magnificent  creation, 
enhancing  the  beauty  of  this  scenic  gorge,  could 
be  conceived  on  paper,  and  then  executed  in  reality 
out  here  in  this  rocky  ravine,  miles  away  from 
the  noise  and  rumble  of  civilization.  Out  there 
between  the  mountains,  where  the  silent  heights 
breathe  the  glory  of  the  Creator,  the  puny  hand 
of  man  has  placed  a  monument  of  his  own.  It 
reaches  up  out  of  the  river  for  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  and  is  six  hundred  feet  across.  The  ar- 
tificial lake  is  twenty-four  miles  long  and  four 
miles  wide  at  the  maximum.  The  top  of  the  dam 
is  level  with  the  auto  trail  which  crosses  it.  We 
were  grateful  for  the  cool  shadows  after  our  long, 
hot  afternoon's  trip,  and  we  lingered  for  an  hour. 
From  different  angles  we  admired  the  massive 
bulk  as  well  as  the  decorative  design  of  its  huge 
columns.  It  was  completed  in  1928  and  its  im- 
pounded waters  irrigate  100,000  acres,  half  of 
which  are  Indian  lands. 

We  spent  the  night  at  Globe  and  in  the  morn- 
ing, early,  we  headed  for  Phoenix  along  the 
Apache  trail.  This  road  is  well  named,  for  it 
has  all  the  characteristics  of  wild  savagery  that 
the  name  implies.  For  a  taste  of  wild  mountain 
driving,  it  is  unequalled.  Steep  grades,  sheer 
cliffs,  sharp,  hairpin  curves,  huge  boulders  and 
danger  signs  confronted  us  every  mile  of  the 
way.  We  could  have  chosen  a  more 
The  Apache   direct   rbute,   but   Mike   was   taken 

Trail        Up  with  the  idea  of  dams  after  the 

experience  of  the  previous  evening, 

and  we  were  not  dissappointed  with  the  sight  of 


the  Roosevelt  Dam  which  is  on  the  Apache  trail. 
We  had  already  learned  the  rule  of  mountain  driv- 
ing in  southwestern  Texas,  which  is,  "keep  your 
eyes  on  the  road  and  stick  to  the  right."  We  came 
through  with  well  worn  brakes  and  a  couple  of 
thrills,  but  it  was  enjoyable.  Once,  where  the 
road  was  rather  narrow,  I  turned  a  curve  too 
closely  towards  the  middle  and  stopped  just  in 
time  to  avoid  a  collision  with  another  car.  The 
other  diver  was  alert  and  stopped  as  soon  as  I  did, 
our  bumpers  about  two  inches  apart.  I  backed  up 
and  passed  him  on  the  outside.  At  another  place 
the  trail  was  so  narrow  that  I  halted  to  allow 
another  car  to  get  by.  There  was  little  room,  but 
sufficient  to  pass  on  the  inside,  and  we  breathed 
a  sigh  of  relief  when  he  successfully  crawled  by 
us.  Any  scene  of  unusual  beauty  couid  be  admired 
by  the  driver  only  if  he  came  to  a  halt. 

The  gorge  of  the  Salt  river  at  the  Roosevelt 
Dam  is  deeper  than  the  Coolidge  bed  and  the 
scenery  is  more  striking.  The  trail  branches  near 
the  Dam  and  one  road  leads  down  to 
The  the  top  of  the  dam  itself,  which  is  284 
Roosevelt  feet  above  the  river  bed,  and  the  other 
Dam  road  goes  far  up  the  mountain  to  a 
point  where  one  can  look  down  from 
the  heights  upon  the  whole  magnificent  spectacle 
and  get  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the  dam  and  much  of 
the  lake  at  the  same  time.  The  lake  is  about  thirty 
miles  long  and  its  maximum  width  is  four  miles. 
Its  waters  irrigate  230,000  acres  in  the  Salt  river 
valley.  The  driveway  across  the  crest  of  the 
dam  is  1125  feet  long  and  sixteen  feet  wide.  The 
Coolidge  presents  a  more  artistic  design  in  its 
construction  and  trimmings,  but  the  setting  of 
the  Roosevelt  dam  is  by  far  the  more  gorgeous. 
The  tremendous  heights  of  the  enclosing  moun- 
tain walls,  up  which  the  trail  leads,  afford  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  dam,  the  lake  ahead  of 
it  and  the  stream  behind  it.  As  we  cut  around 
a  bend,  the  dam  dissappeared  from  sight,  but 
many  miles  we  followed  the  stream  which  trickles 
from  it  down  the  valley.  Here  and  there  it  broad- 
ens out  into  a  tiny  lake. 

We  finally  left  the   Salt  river  and  began  a 
descent  down  the  mountain  side  into  a  deep  ra- 
vine.    We  skirted  a  dry  creek  bottom  for  many 
miles,  and   I  though  that  we  would 
at  last  come  out  to  a  level  road.   Sud- 
vvai "       denly,    we    came    upon    a    sign: 
"Phoenix"  and  there  was  an  arrow 
pointing  straight  up  to  the  heavens. 
We   surmised   that   this   was   some   Inane   jjoke 
played  by  a  tourist  who  had  twisted  the  arrow 
upwards,  but  we  were  mistaken.    A  little  farther 
we  came  to  the  "Bronze  Walls"  and  there  ahead 
of  us  reaching  skywards  were  huge  bronze  or 
granite   cliffs   on   either   side  of  us.     The   road 
became  narrower  and  we  finally  began  an  ascent 
up  one  of  the  walls.     Around  and  around  and 
up  we  went,  but  mostly  up.     Sometimes  it  was 
necessary  to  put  the  car  in  low  gear  to  keep  it 
rolling.      We   finally   attained   the   heights   and 
learned  that  we  were  six  thousand  feet  up.    And 
then  down  and  down  into  the  valley.    The  Apache 
trail  is  surely  the  one  to  travel  for  experience  in 
mountain  driving.    We  arrived  in  Phoenix  about 
noon  and  had  our  dinner.     Immediately  after- 
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wards,  we  headed  for  the  ice  house  in  order  to  fill 
our  Thermos  with  an  antidote  against  the  desert 
heat.  It  registered  110  degrees  in  Phoenix  that 
day,  but  Louisianaians  would  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  we  did  not  even  perspire  with  such 
heat,  because  the  climate  is  unusually  dry.  If 
we  did  not  perspire,  we  surely  were  baked. 

The  end  of  that  Sunday's  journey  brought  us 
to  Prescott,  in  central  Arizona.  That  afternoon's 
trip  from  Phoenix  to  Prescott  was  the  most  nerve 
racking  drive  of  the  whole  tour.  The  cool  moun- 
tain breezes  blow  refreshingly  in  about  Prescott. 
The  weekenders  from  Phoenix  just  love  these 
mountains  when  the  theremometer  registers  110. 
Added  to  this  reason  for  shaking  the  dust  of 
Phoenix  off  their  balloon  tires  was  the  attraction 
of  a  three  days  old  time  Rodeo  in  Prescott.  That 
day  the  Rodeo  ended  and  Monday 
West  is  morning  business  was  beckoning 
West  back  in  Phoenix.  The  result  was 
that  about  all  the  automobiles  that 
were  ever  in  Phoenix  were  homewards  bound 
over  the  dusty  road  that  Sunday  afternoon.  It 
was  the  longest  automobile  procession  that  I  had 
ever  witnessed.  It  was  not  so  bad  when  we 
were  coming  down  the  mountains,  but  whenever 
we  peered  in  the  distance  and  saw  another  moun- 
tain ahead  of  our  route,  alive  from  base  to  peak 
with  plumes  of  dust,  it  was  a  most  discouraging 
prospect,  and  we  just  had  to  stop  for  another  pull 
at  that  jug  of  ice  water.  We  arrived  at  our 
destination  in  the  cool  of  twilight.  We  were 
sorry  that  we  came  too  late  to  witness  the  Rodeo, 
because  we  heard  that  it  was  the  greatest  ever. 
A  beautiful  silver  trimmed  saddle  was  the  coveted 
first  prize.  We  did  not  hear  who  won  it,  but  I 
had  my  own  opinion.  The  poor  fellow  who  landed 
in  a  hospital  with  three  broken  ribs  and  other 
internal  injuries  should  have  come  out  ahead  of 
all  contenders  for  sheer  nerve.  His  bronco  had 
backed  him  against  a  wall  and  there  fought  him, 
finally  falling  upon  him.  He  had  determined  to 
stick  with  that  bronco  or  bust  the  fence.  Well, 
we  concluded  that  we  were  now  in  the  west 
where  the  west  is  WEST.  On  the  morrow  we  wit- 
nessed a  procession  of  prisoners  on  their  way 
from  jail  to  the  courthouse ;  about  a  dozen  of  them 
were  guarded  by  a  half  dozen  deputy  sheriffs. 
We  learned  from  Mike's  ever  present  paper  that 
there  were  "comparatively  few  accidents"  on  the 
home  stretch  to  Phoenix,  despite  the  fact  that 
thousands  of  cars  made  the  trip  over  the  moun- 
tains. After  negotiating  the  hundred  miles  of  high- 
way as  well  as  the  best  Arizona  chauffeur,  it  was 
unanimously  decided  that  I  should  do  all  the 
mountain  driving,  and  Jack  would  take  the  wheel 
on  the  level.  Mike  had  long  since  given  up  the 
idea  of  driving  his  own  car.  Either  he  had  ex- 
perienced the  thrilling  dizziness  of  the  heights, 
or  he  thought  that  it  would  be  in  keeping  with 
his  status,  as  car  owner,  to  direct  the  tour  from 
the  rear  seat.  With  our  baggage  in  the  back  and 
a  new  road  map  at  everv  service  station  and 
litters  of  local  newspapers,  he  was  almost  crowded 
out  of  the  back  seat.  Something  had  to  be  done, 
and  since  he  insisted  on  retaining  the  maps,  and 
he  really  directed  the  route  efficiently  with  the 


aid  of  them,  we  hit  upon  the  plan  of  suggesting 
that  he  might  discard  a  paper,  especially  the 
Sunday  editions,  every  time  he  purchased  a  new 
one.  This  plan  worked  effectively  and  left  him 
room  enough  to  sit  in  state  with  two  chauffeurs 
at  his  command. 

It  was  yet  one  day's  drive  to  the  Canyon  and 
it  thrilled  me  to  take  the  wheel  and  strike  out 
for  the  place  that  had  been  haunting  my  boyhood 
dreams.  Many  years  ago,  I  had  thrilled  to  the 
sight  of  the  world's  wonderful  places  as  seen 
through  the  magnifying  lenses  of  that  marvelous 
apparatus,  the  sterescope.  I  had  gazed  in  awe 
through  this  wonderful  contraption  at  the  Eiffel 
tower  in  Paris.  The  vision  of  a  mighty  waterfall 
had  almost  awakened  my  sense  of  hearing  to  a 
perception  of  its  loud  roarings.  But,  above  all, 
it  had  given  me  the  shivers  to  behold  a  man 
perched  upon  a  huge  boulder,  balanced,  it  seemed, 
on  the  edge  of  a  dizzy  precipice,  and  I  had  wond- 
ered whether  I  could  sit  atop  that  boulder  without 
taking  a  tumble  down  the  fearsome  chasm.  And 
now  I  was  soon  to  drink  in  the  sight  of  that  place, 
the  name  of  which  was  scrawled  beneath  the 
well-remembered  picture :  The  Grand  Canyon. 
We  arrived  at  our  goal  in  the  late  afternoon, 
parked  the  car  and  strolled  over  to  the  Canyon's 
rim.  There  was  no  preparation  of  the  mind 
to  take  in  such  a  spectacle.  No  matter  what 
has  been  pictured  in  the  imagination,  the  pro- 
found depths,  crowded  with  colored  temples  and 
towering  minarets,  strewn  about  in  wild  choas, 
the  tremendous  heights,  the  far  views,  the  gor- 
geous tints,  changing  in  their  lights  and  shadows, 
strikes  the  visitor  with  an  awe-inspiring  wonder. 
There  is  only  one  Grand  Canyon.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  said  of  it :  "It  is  beyond  comparison, — 
beyond  description ;  absolutely  unparalled 
throughout  the  world."  Our  first  view  was  from 
a  point  directly  in  front  of  the  El 
The  Grand  Tovar  hotel.  Far-flung  points  ex- 
Canyon  tending  out  on  either  side,  restricted 
the  view  of  the  far-reaching  Canyon 
itself.  The  river,  more  than  seven  miles  away 
and  over  a  mile  down,  is  invisible  from  this  point, 
because  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  down  there 
is  a  large  plateau,  whose  edge,  still  1200  feet 
above  the  river  bed,  shuts  off  the  view  of  the 
very  bottom.  After  supper,  we  hiked  it  out  to 
Grandeur  Point,  and  there  we  obtained  a  better 
view  of  the  immensity  of  the  Canyon..  The 
silence  that  reigns  over  the  depths,  suggests  in- 
finity. If  the  trackless  billows  of  a  heaving  ocean 
inspires  one  with  a  thought  of  the  eternal  power 
of  God,  surely  the  awful  silence  at  the  Canyon 
awakens  the  soul  to  a  sense  of  the  Creative  Spirit 
brooding  over  the  far-flung  and  tremendous 
depths.  Words  of  comment  are  swallowed  up 
in  the  after-silence  like  the  trickle  of  a  creek 
into  the  limitless  waters  of  the  sea.  The  imagi- 
nation conjures  shapes  resembling  weird  animals, 
eerie  castles,  (pictures)  and  whatever  the  fancy 
may  conjure  up,  and  in  the  lengthening  shadows 
of  the  evening  sun,  when  the  red  changes  to  gray 
and  the  green  and  yellow  to  soft  blue,  the  magical 
hand  of  twilight  erases  the  fairy-visions,  and  the 
mysterious  veil  of  night  is  drawn  over  the  drama 
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of  a  netherworld,  forever  changing  costumes. 
The  immense  distances,  the  tremendous  depths 
and  heights,  the  chaotic  jumble  of  pyramids  and 
minarets  rising  out  of  the  painted  chasm,  and 
even  the  mysterious  stillness  ascending  out  of  the 
dark  on  a  moonless  night,  all  breathe  a  word  to 
the  wanderer  upon  the  rim  of  the  nearness  of 
the  omnipotent  Creator. 

Perhaps  a  bare  statement  of  facts  will  con- 
vey a  better  idea  of  this  mighty  wonder  of  the 
world  than  any  feeble  attempt  at  description. 
The  Green  and  Grand  rivers  conjoin  to  form  the 
Colorado.  After  gathering  the  waters  of  three 
hunded  thousand  square  miles,  and  rushing 
through  many  canyons,  the  climax  is  reached 
in  Northern  Arizona,  where  the  Colorado  carries 
these  waters  on  through  105  miles  of  wild  can- 
yon. The  Grand  Canyon  varies  in  width  from 
four  to  eighteen  miles  and  it  is  more  than  a  mile 
deep.  The  North  rim  averages  about  a  thousand 
feet  higher  than  the  south  rim.  Through  this 
scenic  gorge,  about  midway  rushes  the  muddy 
water.  This  is  the  world's  supreme  example  of 
erosion, — of  the  combined  action  of  running 
water,  rain,  wind  and  various  agencies  of  the  at- 
mosphere that  carve  the  rocks  into  weird,  fan- 
tastic shapes.  At  Yavapai  Point  is  a  Museum 
with  information  about  the  canyon.  There  is 
a  model  of  the  canyon,  samples  of  the  rock  strata 
that  make  up  the  walls,  mounted  specimens  of 
the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  regions,  and  instructive 
reading  matter  on  the  history  of  the  canyon's 
building.  The  agents  of  Nature  that  have  mod- 
eled the  canyon, — the  rushing  torrent  of  waters, 
the  intermittent  rains,  snow  and  frost,  the  chem- 
ical action  that  aids  the  decay  of  rocks  and  the 
pull  of  gravity,  are  still  at  work  on  this  master- 
piece of  earth  scultpure.  Through  unnumbered 
centuries,  these  forces  have  combined  to  produce 
a  result  of  marvelous  proportions. 

What  has  been  repeatedly  cited  by  world 
travellers  as  the  most  wonderful  event  of  all  their 
wanderings  is  a  flight  in  a  modern  plane  over  the 
Grand  Canyon.  To  date  more  than  11,000  pas- 
sengers have  made  the  trip  with  a  perfect  flying 
record  for  planes,  passengers  and  pilots.  I  just 
could  not  leave  the  region  after  travelling  so 

many  hundreds  of  miles  to  see  this 

Flying  the    spectacle,   without  experiencing  the 

Canyon       thrill  of  a  flight,  which  is  described 

as  the  world's  most  scenic  air  voyage. 
Mike  and  Jack  did  not  fancy  the  trip  so  they 
waited  for  me  at  the  airport,  with  many  doubts 
and  misgivings.  It  is  true  that  an  accident  has 
to  happen  only  once  to  ruin  a  good  record,  but 
I  could  not  be  convinced  that  this  was  the  time 
for  the  accident.  There  were  nine  other  pas- 
sengers, and  I  was  the  only  man  besides  the  two 
pilots.  It  seemed  that  the  women  are  more  eager 
than  the  men  to  try  anything  once.  A  large  tri- 
motored  plane  took  us  about  four  thousand  feet 
above  the  rim  of  the  canyon  and  we  flew  back 
and  forth  for  a  half  hour  at  a  cruising  speed  of 
130  miles  per  hour.  About  ten  thousand  feet 
below  we  could  make  out  the  muddy  stream  of 
the  Colorado,  winding  in  and  out  of  the  serpen- 
tine gorge  for  many  miles.     It  seemed  no  wider 


than  a  small  ditch  from  such  a  height  and  one 
could  not  distinguish  a  current.  It  looked  like  a 
tiny  stretch  of  damp  mud,  but  the  pilot  assured 
us  that  it  was  at  least  thirty  feet  deep  in  such 
places  and  about  three  hundred  feet  across.  From 
the  plane  we  viewed  the  canyon  as  a  huge  whole, 
and  the  coloring  on  the  walls  leaped  out  more 
vividly  in  the  sunlight.  My  only  regret  was  that 
the  flight  was  too  short. 

On  the  morrow  I  made  up  my  mind  to  get 
a  view  from  the  depths.  I  was  all  for  making 
the  trip  down  to  the  river  bank  on  muleback. 
The  descent  is  made  in  parties  led  by  a  guide. 
Again  I  had  to  leave  Mike  and  Jack  behind,  for 
they  maintained  that  the  trip  would  prove  too 
strenuous.  The  parties  leave  the  rim  about  nine 
o'clock,  take  lunch  along  and  are  back  about  six 
in  the  evening.  It  did  turn  out  to  be  a  strenuous 
jaunt.  The  rim  here  is  6,886  feet  above  sea  level 
and  the  apparent  distance  down  the  trail  is  mis- 
leading. Sometimes  persons  attempt  it  on  foot 
and  the  climb  back  is  most  arduous. 

Hardly  a  day  passes  without  an  extra  guide 
and  mules  being  sent  down  to  assist  worn-out 
hikers  back  to  the  top  and— at  so  much  a  head. 
It  is  cheaper  and  easier  to  go  down  the  trail  with 
one  of  the  regular  parties.  The  road  is  well  built 
and  kept  in  good  condition.  The  traveller  passes 
in  his  descent  the  various  strata 
Down  the     which  go  to  make  up  the  walls  of 

Canyon  the  canyon.  There  is  all  kind  of 
beautiful  colored  rock.  In  succes- 
sion, he  sees  plant  growths  representing  floral 
changes  that  he  could  view  ordinarily  only  by 
traversing  many  hundreds  of  miles  of  level  coun- 
try. Sometimes,  on  a  sharp  turn  on  the  trail, 
one's  mule  might  hang  his  head  over  the  abyss 
and  cause  one's  heart  to  miss  a  beat.  But 
the  mule  has  no  imagination,  and  he  is  indiffer- 
ent, stolid,  and  sure-footed.  So  after  a  pause,  he 
makes  the  turn  and  proceeds  on  his  way  as  if 
the  road  were  a  hundred  feet  wide. 

Two-thirds  of  the  way  down  we  reached  what 
appeared  from  the  rim  to  be  a  level  plateau,  but 
it  was  surely  rough  country  with  huge  boulders 
strewn  about  and  narrow  ravines  cutting  through 
it  at  every  turn, — all  imperceptible  from  the  top 
of  the  walls.  From  the  heights,  what  appeared 
to  be  a  perfect  landing  field  for  a  plane,  proved 
to  be  upon  close  inspection  hardly  a  fit  place  for 
the  most  robust  of  hikers.  The  smooth  lawn 
covering  this  plateau  like  a  velvet  carpet  turned 
out  to  be  the  green  of  the  tree  tops.  The  heat 
at  the  river  was  most  intense  and  we  lingered 
only  long  enough  to  take  in  the  sight  of  this 
mighty  river  with  its  rushing,  swirling,  muddy 
current. 

What  appeared  from  the  plane  as  a  bed  of 
oozing  mud  was  nothing  less  than  a  terrific  sweep 
of  muddy  waters.  The  tremendous  amount  of 
silt  carried  along  is  the  cause  of  the  deception. 
We  ate  our  lunch  in  the  cool  shade  of  a  grove  of 
trees  and  drank  from  a  nearby  spring,  whose 
waters  were  crystal  clear,  and  after  a  rest  we 
began  the  ascent.  Half  way  up  we  met  here  and 
there  a  few  tired  hikers  and  our  guide  assured 
them,  good  naturedly,  that  he  would  be  back  for 
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them  after  sunset.  When  We  arrived  at  the  rim 
once  more,  I  learned  that  my  companions  had 
spent  much  of  the  day  in  driving  along  the  road 
that  skirts  the  cliff  walls  at  the  top,  in  order  to 
enjoy  the  view  from  various  angles. 

By  the  aid  of  a  huge  telescope  free  to  the 
public,  they  had  also  spent  considerable  time 
watching  our  party  descending  the  canyon.  We 
departed  about  sundown  and  Jack  took  the  wheel. 
I  was  tired  from  the  trip  and  I  slept  nearly  all  the 
way  to  Flagstaff.  It  was  hard  to  leave  the  canyon, 
because  the  mysteries  of  its  depths  has  a  mysteri- 
ous power  that  cannot  be  put  into  words,  I  want 
to  go  back  some  day  and  spend  at  least  a  couple 
of  weeks  exploring  it  and  enjoying  a  sight  of  it  in 
all  its  changing  aspects.  It  is  said  that  the  most 
wonderful  sight  of  all  is  to  witness  a  storm  raging 
down  in  its  depths  when  the  sun  is  shining  clear 
above.  I  have  not  come  across  any  poems  on  the 
canyon,  and  the  many  descriptions  of  it  fall  far 
short  of  the  stark  reality. 

It  cannot  be  adequately  pictured  in  words. 
But  perhaps  some  day  a  great  poet  will  compose 
an  immortal  poem  which  will  delve  into  the  abyss 
and  sound  the  spirit  of  the  Canyon  and  convey 
some  slight  idea  of  its  fearful  ruggedness,  its 
sublime  chaos,  its  stupendous  measurements,  its 
chamelon  colorings,  its  shifting  lights  and  shad- 
ows, its  sculptured  pinnacles  and  all  its  indescrib- 
able beauties. 

On  your  way  to  the  Cliff  Dwellings  in  south- 
western Colorado,  we  made  a  little  side  trip  to 
see  the  Petrified  Forests.  This  is  a  National  mon- 
ument located  in  eastern  Arizona.  The  forests 
are  not  standing  as  one  might  suppose.  Over 
25,000  acres  of  this  region  have  been  set  aside  by 
the  government  for  preservation. 
The         Huge  logs  of  petrified  wood  are  lying 

Petrified      about,  but  the  tourists  meet  signs  on 

Forests  every  hand  warning  him  not  even  to 
stop  without  permission.  He  must  go 
on  until  he  reaches  the  government  building 
where  everything  is  explained  to  him.  At  one 
time  these  trees  probably  grew  near  an  inland 
sea.  After  falling  they  became  water  logged. 
During  the  process  of  decomposition,  the  silica 
laden  waters  replaced  the  cell  structures  of  the 
wood,  atom  by  atom. 

This  silica  was  washed  against  the  wood  from 
the  sandstone  in  the  surrounding  land.  No  ele- 
ments of  the  original  wood  remained,  so  that  the 
term  "petrified  wood"  is  a  kind  of  mis-nomer.  It  is 
actually  silicalized  wood.  It  is  hard  rock  or  stone, 
of  beautiful  colors  that  has  replaced  the  original 
wood.  This  scientific  explanation  of  such  a  for- 
mation is  scarcely  believable  owing  to  the  fact 
that  every  streak  of  the  grain,  and  the  rings  and 
even  the  bark  of  the  wood  is  clearly  discernible. 
Perhaps  that  is  why  it  is  called  petrified  wood.  It 
seems  that  the  tree  trunks  have  turned  to  crystal 
and  agate.  When  highly  polished,  its  many  colors 
take  on  the  glint  of  the  most  precious  stones.  In 
the  surrounding  area  outside  the  park  preserve, 
there  is  much  of  it  scattered  around  in  profusion 
and  is  free  for  the  taking.  We  browsed  around 
until  we  found  pieces  suitable  for  souvenirs. 

Our  next  stop  of  interest  was  Mesa  Verde 
National  Park  in  the  southwestern  tip  of  Colo- 


rado. Mesa  Verde  means  the  Green  Table.  There 
are  in  this  region  high  tablelands  covered  with 
cedar  and  pinyon  trees.  This  whole  region  con- 
tains pre-historic  cliff  dwellings.  They  are  the 
most  notable  and  best  preserved  in  the  United 
States,  if  not  in  the  world.  In  the  year  1888,  two 
brothers,  Richard  and  Alfred  Wetherell  were 
searching  for  some  lost  cattle  on  the  Mesa  Verde. 
Pushing  through  the  deep  growth  on  the  edge  of 
a  deep  canyon,  they  were  astonished  at  the  sight 
which  greeted  them  from  the  opposite  brink. 
Tucked  under  the  overhanging  ledge  into  a  shelf 
were  the  walls  and  towers  of  what  appeaed  to  be 
a  palace.  They  named  it  Cliff  Palace.  Later 
search  revealed  the  presence  of  at  least  two  thou- 
sand of  these  dwellings  in  and  about  the  region. 
In  1915  a  remarkable  temple  to  the  sun  was 
unearthed.  The  Government  has  removed  the 
debris  from  fifteen  of  these  dwellings  and  opened 
them  up  to  visitors,  under  the  guidance  of  park 
rangers. 

Every  morning  and  afternoon  in  the  season 
when  the  Park  is  opened  to  visitors,  there  is  a 
cavalcade  of  automobiles  led  by  a  Park  ranger, 
which    visits    the  various  places  of 
Cliff        interest.      The   visitor   learns    much 
Dwellings     from  the   lectures   delivered   on  the 
spot  by  the  Park  ranger.    Some  of 
these  dwellings  are  not  merely  one  home,  but 
whole   villages.    They   nestle   beneath   the   over- 
hanging cliff  on  a  shelf  of  rock,  and  access  to 
them  in  the  prehistoric  days  was  possible  only  up 
the  face  of  the  cliff,  by  means  of  hand  and  toe 
holds  chipped  out  by  the  natives  in  the  rocky 
walls  of  the  cliff.    It  certainly  seems  impossible 
that  any  enemy  could  have  successfully  attacked 
the  cliff  dwellers.    The  government  has  built  a 
pathway  from  the  top  on  the  edges  of  the  over- 
hanging cliffs  for  the  convenience  of  visitors. 

It  is  supposed  with  some  shreds  of  evidence 
that  the  Hopi  Indians  are  lineal  descendants  of 
the  ancient  cliff  dwellers,  but  there  is  no  certainty 
on  the  point.  The  Hopi  Indians  still  enact  rites 
and  ceremonies  that  must  have  been  peculiar  to 
the  Cliff  dwellers,  because  the  ruins  reveal  the 
presence  of  many  "kivas"  or  circular  masonry 
sunk  into  the  ground,  which  served  as  a  ceremo- 
nial place  for  their  religious  rites.  The  Hopis 
employ  such  a  structure  to  conduct  their  cere- 
omnies.  However,  there  is  a  tradition  among  the 
Indians  of  the  Southwest,  that  these  pre-historic 
dwellings  are  to  be  avoided,  because  the  spirits  of 
the  so-called  "Little  People"  of  the  cliffs  will 
return  to  punish  the  sacriligious  invasion  of  their 
homes. 

They  say  that  the  white  man  has  been  daring 
to  invade  these  dwellings,  but — just  wait.  Even 
the  Hopis  shrink  in  terror  from  the  very  mention 
of  the  name  of  the  "little  people."  They  were 
probably  called  "little"  because  they  appeared 
little  to  the  observer,  who  could  see  them  moving 
about  the  cliffs  miles  away.  An  exception  to  this 
universal  fear  are  the  Navajo  Indians.  It  is  only 
a  Navajo  who  will  accept  a  job  from  the  Govern- 
ment to  work  in  and  around  the  ruins.  This  too 
may  have  some  force  of  argument  pointing  to  a 
definite   relation   between   the   Navajos   and   the 
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ancient  cliff  dwellers.  Most  everything,  except 
the  dating  of  the  dwellings  is  shrouded  in  uncer- 
tainty. Only  recently,  through  a  study  of  the  tree 
rings,  counted  on  the  logs  that  have  been  built 
into  the  dwellings,  definite  dates  have  been 
arrived  at.  The  age  of  these  ruins  have  for  a  long 
time  been  veiled  in  conjectures.   But  let  me  quote : 

"Pushing  the  horizons  of  American  history 
back  seven  centuries  before  the  coming  of  Colum- 
bus, solving  puzzles  of  ancient  Indian  ruins,  in 
the  southwest,  revealing  tense  dramas  in  the  lives 
of  pre-historic  men,  and  adding  valuable  informa- 
tion to  our  knowledge  of  weather  and  its  mys- 
terious cycles,  a  1200  year  tree-ring  calendar  has 
been  pieced  together  by  Dr.  Andrew 
A  E.    Douglass,   of   the   University   of 

Tree- Ring  Arizona,  at  Tuscon.  One  of  the  most 
Calendar  dramatic  results  of  his  thirty-year 
study  of  tree-rings  was  discovering 
the  exact  age  of  Pueblo  Bonita,  the  mysterious 
metropolis  of  the  ancient  southwest.  Found  in 
the  Chico  canyon  of  New  Mexico,  this  oldest 
known  pueblo  ruin  had  been  an  archeological 
enigma  for  generations. 

"Its  prehistoric  inhabitants  had  no  written 
language  and  they  left  no  calendars.  Dr.  Doug- 
lass, however,  has  read  their  secrets  in  wood  and 
charcoal  that  once  were  beams  in  the  ancient 
dwellings.  He  found  that  the  city  was  under  con- 
struction in  A.  D.  911  and  reached  its  heydey  in 
1067,  writes  Andrew  R.  Boone  in  the  September 
Popular  Science  monthly.  Similarly,  by  making 
microscopic  examinations  of  ancient  timbers  in 
other  ruins  and  by  boring  cores  from  beams  still 
in  use,  he  has  dated  sixty  other  communities  in 
which  early  tribes  once  made  their  homes.  Among 
these  are  the  canyon  palaces  of  the  ancient  Ari- 
zona cliff  dwellers,  one  of  which  its  timbers 
reveal,  was  being  built  in  1066,  when  William  the 
Conqueror  invaded  the  British  Isles. 

"It  was  an  investigation  of  sun-spots  that  led 
Dr.  Douglass,  an  astronomer,  to  his  unique  study 
of  woods,  in  1901.  As  everyone  knows,  each  ring 
in  the  cross-section  of  a  log  represents  a  year  of 
growth.  In  addition,  the  width  of  the  ring  varies 
according  to  the  rainfall.  Thus  the  astronomer 
was  able  to  note  the  effects  of  eleven  year  sunspot 
cycles  on  rain  and  drouth  by  examinining  the 
rings  of  century  old  pines  and  Douglass  firs.  Con- 
tinuing his  studies  he  examined  beams  that  had 
been  shaped  by  stone  axes  centuries  before  the 
coming  of  the  white  man,  and  charred  timbers 
dug  from  the  oldest  ruins.  In  the  end  by  over- 
lapping specimens  and  matching  rings,  he  pieced 
together  a  remarkable  wooden  calendar,  reaches 
in  unbroken  line  back  to  A.  D.  700."  (N.  O. 
States,  Aug.  2nd,  1931). 

Regretfully  we  departed  after  a  day  spent  in 
and  around  the  dwellings,  listening  to  the  fasci- 
nating stories  told  by  the  Park  Ranger.  Gazing 
out  over  these  ravines  from  our  eerie  perches, 
one's  imagination  could  picture  the  chasm  alive 
with  enemy  warriors,  looking  despairingly  at  the 
homes  on  the  cliff  walls.  Long  before  the  white 
man  had  ever  dreamed  that  there  was  another 
continent  across  the  waters,  these  people  were 
living  and  having  their  loves  and  their  quarrels, 


their  marriages  and  funerals  out  here  in  the 
mountains  of  the  southwest.  A  person  could 
almost  picture  an  Indian  maid  sitting  on  one  of 
the  ledges  in  the  glow  of  the  evening  sun,  singing 
some  ancient  Indian  melody.  In  the  "Mesa  Verde 
Notes"  for  July,  Charles  N.  Bliss  sounds  the  key- 
note of  the  visitor's  mind  when  he  says: 

"  'Neath  the  heights  of  Mesa  Verde 
Dwelt  a  people  long  departed; 
Human  annals  tell  us  nothing 
Of  the  folk  that  lived  and  ivrought  here, 
Of  the  battles  that  were  fought  here; 
Laughing  maids  by  warriors  sought  here, 
Human  ill  and  human  gladness, 
Mirth  that  vanished  into  sadness, 
Vicissitudes  of  joy  and  sorrow 
That  surged  these  plains  and  mountains 
over." 

Perhaps  in  all  the  southwest  there  is  no  more 
fascinating  city  than  Sante  Fe.  We  spent  a  day 
there.  It  is  a  small  city,  although  so  prominent 
in  the  history  of  the  southwest  that  one  would  be 
surprised  as  we  were,  to  learn  that  the  popula- 
tion scarcely  exceeded  ten  thousand.  I  had  always 
thought  of  it  as  a  city  of  at  least  a 
Sante  Fe  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  It  is 
reminiscent  of  the  old  world.  Half  of 
its  inhabitants  are  the  real  aristocratic  Span- 
iards, descendants  of  the  early  settlers.  Ameri- 
cans and  Indians  and  Mexicans  make  up  the  rest 
of  the  population.  It  is  not  on  any  main  line  rail- 
road, although  there  is  a  big  rail  system  named 
after  it.  There  is  a  small  gauged  railroad  that 
brings  the  visitor  into  the  city  from  many  miles 
away. 

Perhaps  economic  necessity  forced  the  build- 
ing of  this  small  gauged  track.  But  where  the 
rails  hug  the  sides  of  a  mountain,  one  is  apt  to 
conclude  that  the  natural  aspect  of  the  terrain 
had  something  to  do  with  it.  The  buildings  are 
mostly  in  Spanish  type,  with  a  scattering  of  adobe 
Mexican  huts  and  some  American  built  homes.  In 
the  cool  of  the  evening  we  wandered  about  the 
streets  and  gazed  into  the  shop  windows.  We 
heard  the  soft,  sweet  syllables  of  the  Spanish 
tongue  and  we  marvelled  at  the  handicraft  of  the 
Indians  displayed  in  the  windows.  They  were 
alive  with  beautiful  blankets,  rings,  bracelets, 
and  baubles  of  real  gold  and  silver  fashioned 
skillfully  by  native  hands.  There  was  a  profusion 
of  beautiful  basket  work.  Our  short  stay  in  Santa 
Fe  was  like  a  visit  to  some  foreign  city,  trans- 
planted on  the  sands  of  the  southwest. 

Down  in  southeastern  New  Mexico  we  stopped 
to  see  the  Carlsbad  Cavern.  Here  again,  as  every- 
where in  a  National  Park  or  at  a  National  monu- 
ment we  came  across  the  courteous  Government 
ranger,  who  has  an  answer  for  all  questions,  or 
when  there  is  no  answer,  he  will  tell  you  so.  In 
our  party  descending  the  depths  of  the  cavern 
were  250  persons,  guided  by  about  twelve  rang- 
ers. There  is  a  huge  opening  in  the  hillside,  and 
a  well  built  trail  entering  it.  The  trip  down  is 
about  three  and  a  half  miles,  on  foot.  At  the  end 
of  the  road  is  a  lunch  room  where  one  can  obtain 
refreshments.    This  lunch  room  is  in  a  cave  750 
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feet  below  the  surface.   Some  of  the  rooms  reach 
a  height  of  three  hundred  feet,  and  are  certainly 
the  lai'gest  rooms  we  ever  saw.   There  is  a  series 
of  lofty  spacious  chambers  and  connecting  corri- 
dors, with  alcoves  extending  off  to 
The         the  sides,  all  of  remarkable  beauty. 
Carlsbad     The  stalactites  that  hang  from  the 
Cavem       ceiling  and  the  stalagmites  that  rise 
up  from  the  floor,  and   other  lime- 
stone decorations  are  most  interesting.  They  have 
been  formed  through  eons  of  centuries  by  the 
dripping  of  the  waters.    Once  there  must  have 
been  an  underground  river  that  ate  out  this  cave. 
An  expedition  of  the  National  Geographical 
Society  spent  six  months  in  exploring  the  Cave 
and  its  size  is  still  a  matter  of  conjecture.   There 
is  a  King's  room  and  a  queen's  room  and  crystal 
clear  pools,   and   draperies  of  onyx  hanging  in 
huge  folds  like  a  wonderful  stage  curtain,  and  all 
kinds  of  unimaginable  formations.  All  this  would 
be  in  the  dark,  except  for  the  remarkable  lighting 
feature,   which   is   an   achievement  of   electrical 
engineering.   Half  mile  sections  can  be  turned  on, 
or  the  whole  cave  lighted  at  one  time.  The  leading 
guide  would  turn  on  a  section  ahead  and  the  guide 
trailing  the  party  would  turn  it  off,  and  so  there 
was  always  a  half  mile  ahead  lighted  up.   At  one 
place  a  guide  put  all  the  lights  out  to  show  us 
what  real  darkness  means. 

I  could  not  see  my  hand  before  my  face,  and 
I  imagine  that  there  is  no  more  Stygian  darkness 
anywhere  except  in  the  totally  blind.  We  were 
sitting  beside  a  huge  200,000  ton  rock  that  re- 
quired according  to  computation,  50,000,000  years 
in  forming.  The  dripping  of  the  chemical  laden 
water  forms  about  one  square  inch  a  century,  and 
one  might  realize  from  this  how  long  the  forces 
of  Nature  have  been  at  work  in  this  cavern.  All 
indications  were  that  our  party  were  now  resting 
beside  the  real  and  only  "Rock  of  Ages."  The 
guide  suggested  that  when  one  little  beam  of  light 
would  appear,  as  he  turned  the  switch,  that  some- 
one should  intone  "The  Rock  of  Ages."  The  whole 
party  chimed  in,  and  surely  there  never  was  a 
grander  setting  in  any  man  made  Cathedral,  for 
such  a  hymn. 

We   returned   from   what   seemed   to   be   the 
bowels  of  the   earth  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  and  about  seven  o'clock  there  appeared 
at  the  mouth  of  the  cavern  a  stream 
The  World's  of  bats  that  came  out  for  their  night- 
Largest      ly  airing.   Every  evening  at  sundown 
Bat  Fly      visitors  can  witness  this  sight.    It  is 
estimated  that  about  three  million  of 
these  bats  come  out  at  sundown  and  return  in  the 
morning  to  their  cavernous  roost.    It  surely  was 
the  world's  largest  bat  fly.  There  was  a  veritable 
cloud  of  bats  pouring  forth  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Cave  that  we  had  entered  in  the  morning.     We 
saw  none  within  the  cave.  They  make  their  roost 
back  in  alcoves  away  from  the  beaten  path  of  the 
sightseer.    When  the  cave  was  first  discovered, 
quite  a  handsome  sum  was  realized  by  shipping 
the  guana,  or  bat  dung  to  the  California  grape 
growers,  but  it  will  be  centuries  before  there  is 
again  enough  for  commercial  purposes.   Since  we 
visited  the  Carlsbad  cave  there  was  news  of  an 
earthquake  in  that  region,  but  so  far  it  seems  the 


cave  was  not  affected.  The  Government  is  build- 
ing an  elevator  to  take  visitors  down  to  the 
depths,  but  I  believe  that  the  scenic  beauty  of  the 
hike  down  the  trail  is  sufficient  reward  for  the 
physical  energy  expended. 

From  Carlsbad  we  headed  homewards  back 
through  San  Antonio.  In  three  weeks  we  had 
covered  about  forty-five  hundred  miles  and  had 
enjoyed  every  mile  of  the  route.  The  outstanding 
features  of  the  trip  were  the  Grand  Canyon,  the 
Cliff  Dwellings  and  the  Carlsbad  Cavern.  It  was  a 
strenuous  journey,  but  a  day  of  rest  put  us  in 
working  condition  once  more.  We  went  to  Galves- 
ton on  the  return  to  enjoy  the  salty  Gulf  waters. 
I  believe  that  there  is  no  place  in  the  South  where 
one  will  enjoy  a  swim  more  than  at  Galveston. 
The  breakers  come  rolling  in  with  a  force  that  is 
exhilarating,  and  were  doubly  refreshing  after 
our  long  tour.  For  a  real  vacation,  I  would  advise 
any  party  of  two  or  three  to  make  an  auto  tour  to 
the  many  interesting  places  in  these  United 
States. 


Mine  Development  Ordered 
By  China 


Emphasis  Put  on  Production  of  Gold  in 
New  National  Program 


The  Chinese  government  has  issued  an  order 
calling  for  the  development  of  mineral  resources 
in  the  various  provinces,  with  emphasis  on  gold 
production  in  view  of  its  high  value,  according 
to  advices  received  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  made  public  in  a  statement  May  9.  The 
statement  follows  in  full  text: 

As  a  preliminary  step  in  aiding  the  domestic 
mining  industry,  the  Chinese  Ministry  of  In- 
dustry has  instructed  the  various  provincial 
and  municipal  governments  to  formulate  plans  for 
the  development  of  the  mineral  resources  of  their 
respective  territories,  according  to  advices  re- 
ceived in  the  Department  of  Commerce  from 
Commercial  Attache  Julean  Arnold  at  Shanghai. 
The  local  military  units  are  requested  to  give  ade- 
quate protection  and  the  railway  authorities  to 
furnish  transportation  facilities. 

As  mineral  products  from  over  47  per  cent  of 
the  freight  carried  on  Chinese  railways,  the  order 
emphasizes  the  relation  between  railways  and 
mining.  With  such  a  high  percentage  recorded 
during  the  chaotic  conditions  recently  existing, 
future  possibilities  would  appear  to  be  large. 
Promising  mineral  deposits  are  believed  to  exist 
almost  everywhere,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  southwestern  provinces.  The  order  dwells  on 
the  present  high  value  of  gold  as  making  efforts 
to  produce  it  particularly  worth  while. 
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Crabs  Solve  Morgan 

City's  Unemployment 

Packing  of  Meats  Growing  Into  Big  Industry  There-— Quick -Freeze 
Process  Permits  Shipment  All  Over  Nation— Everybody  Working 


by  Jos.  L.  Fisher 


Two  hundred  girls  and  women  are  now  em- 
ployed in  Morgan  City  and  Berwick  in  an 
industry  that  is  believed  to  be  in  its  infancy. 
"Crab  meat"  is  the  industry  that  promises  to  be 
the  major  one  in  this  section  in  the  near  future. 
The  first  establishment  was  opened  here  a  few 
years  ago  in  a  small  way  by  a  New  Orleans  dis- 
tributor who  has  gradually  enlarged  his  plant, 
and  increased  his  number  of  workers  until  now 
he  employs  about  fifty  men  and  women.  It  was 
another  year  before  the  second  plant  opened,  and 
today  there  are  eight  such  concerns  in  Morgan 
City  and  Berwick,  giving  a  total  of  six  hundred 
people  work. 

Some  doubt  was  expressed  for  a  time  whether 
there  would  be  enough  crabs  to  go  around,  but 
this  doubt  has  now  been  eliminated  by  the  string 
of  boats  on  the  Gulf  coast  fishing  salt-water 
crabs.  Perhaps  a  hundred  men  are  now  em- 
ployed fishing  crabs  on  the  "outside,"  mixing  the 
salt-water  crabs  with  the  fresh  water  catch. 

The  salt  water  crab  is  fished  on  lines  bearing 
about  80  prongs  of  bait,  averaging  a  catch  of 
fifty  to  sixty  on  each  line  as  it  is  drawn  from  the 
waters,  brought  into  the  boat,  and  the  crabs 
covered  with  green  moss. 

The  "relief,"  or  transfer  boat,  comes  along, 
unloads  the  catch,  and  makes  for  its  dock  at  Mor- 
gan City. 

Fishermen  of  crabs  are  paid  about  one  dollar 
per  hundred  pounds  and  the  net  weight  of  meat 
secured  from  each  hundred  pounds  of  live  crabs 
will  average  about  33  pounds. 

A  visit  to  the  packing  plants  affords  interest- 
ing sights.  White-gloved  girls  wearing  white 
aprons  and  white  caps  work  eight  hours  daily 
picking  the  white  and  dark  meats  from  these 
queer  looking  specimens  of  sea  fish  that  appear 
limitless  at  times  and,  again  at  other  times  are 
hard  to  find.  These  crabs  are  brought  to  the 
docks  here  in  any  quantity  from  a  sackful  to 
three  tons  at  a  time.  They  are  dumped  into  bins. 
They  must  be  alive  or  else  they  do  not  find  their 


way  to  the  boiling  pot.  They  are  dumped  into 
boilers  and  in  about  twenty  minutes  are  on  a 
table  in  the  hands  of  these  girls  who  dissect  them, 
securing  every  ounce  of  meat  possible. 

Each  girl  first  cuts  the  legs  from  a  quantity 
of  crabs  before  proceeding  to  shell  them.  The 
meat  is  put  into  individual  strainers  that  stand 
before  each  of  the  operators,  and  when  this  is 
filled  it  is  carried  into  the  weighing  rooms  where 
weights  are  recorded,  and  each  operator  is  cred- 
ited with  her  poundage.  The  meat  is  packed  in 
this  room  into  one  pound  cans  and  sealed,  and  im- 
mediately placed  in  cold  storage.  The  meat  is 
segregated  white  from  dark,  the  former  bringing 
ten  cents  per  pound  more  than  the  latter  at  retail. 
The  dark  meat  is  derived  from  the  claws  of  the 
crab,  and  while  selling  at  the  lesser  sum  is  fre- 
quently preferred  by  some  people  to  the  white. 

These  cans  after  being  placed  in  temporary 
storage,  are  packed  into  cases,  properly  iced,  and 
shipped  daily  to  all  sections  of  the  United  States 
in  large  and  small  quantities.  On  the  books  of 
the  local  concerns  can  be  found  standing  orders 
from  many  of  the  leading  hotels  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  authoritatively  stated  that  there  is 
an  established  demand  in  the  States  for  19,- 
000,000  pounds  of  crab  meat  per  annum,  it  being 
necessary  to  import  63  percent  or  12,000,000 
pounds.  Therefore  it  can  be  readily  seen  that 
the  surface  has  only  been  scratched  in  this  in- 
dustry. 

Between  the  fishermen,  the  packers  and  the 
pickers,  it  is  estimated  that  the  industry  alone 
pays  out  several  hundred  dollars  per  day  in  Mor- 
gan City  and  Berwick.  In  the  picking  depart- 
ment, the  girls  average  more  than  $1.50  per  day, 
while  in  many  cases  those  more  proficient  earn 
as  high  as  $4.00  per  day. 

The  sea  food  industry  in  this  section  promises 
big  things.  That  there  is  a  tremendous  latent 
demand  for  a  vast  amount  of  Louisiana  sea  food 
is  reflected  by  statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce.     There  are  19,000,000  pounds  of 
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crab  meat,  126,000,000  pounds  of  oyster  meat, 
and  102,000,000  pounds  of  shrimp  meat  consumed 
annually  in  this  country.  At  this  time  several 
fisheries  here  are  shipping  fresh  water  fish  all 
over  the  country  and  in  addition  thousands  of 
pounds  of  frogs,  in  season,  go  out  in  all  directions. 
Recently  cold  storage  facilities  have  been  estab- 
lished here,  and  with  this  addition  to  the  industry, 
surplus  stocks  can  now  be  safely  put  away,  pre- 
venting losses  of  these  perishable  products. 

Another  concern  here,  now  in  process  of  or- 
ganization, tells  local  shippers  it  will  take  surplus 
stocks  and  with  a  quick  freeze  process  eliminate 
all  future  hazards  of  losses.  This  will  perhaps 
revive  the  oyster  business  that  is  today  less  than 
one  percent  of  what  it  was  here  thirty  years  ago. 

This  new  organization  says:  "It  was  found 
that  the  modern  method  of  preservation  of  food- 
stuffs by  quick  freezing  was  rapidly  revolution- 
izing the  handling  of  meats,  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  fish.  No  attempts,  however,  had  been  made 
to  quick-freeze  crab  meat  and  shrimp.  The  theory 
of  quick-freezing  is  that  the  formation  of  ice 
crystals  in  food  products  is  caused  by  freezing, 
and  that  the  size  of  these  crystals  is  dependent 
upon  the  rapidity  in  which  the  product  is  frozen. 

"In  products  frozen  slowly,  the  ice  crystals 
formed  therein  are  of  sufficient  size  to  separate 
and  rupture  the  cells  of  the  product,  breaking 
down  the  structure  to  such  an  extent  that  upon 
thawing  there  is  a  corresponding  loss  of  juices, 
flavors,  and  mineral  salts,  resulting  in  the  familiar 
cold  storage  product.  But  if  a  product  is  sub- 
jected to  a  temperature  sufficiently  low  to  freeze 
it  within  a  few  minutes,  the  ice  crystals  are  of 
such  minute  size  that  there  is  no  change  in  the 
cell  structure,  and  upon  thawing  there  is  no  loss, 
but  instead  a  retention  of  all  natural  juices,  or- 
iginal flavor,  and  food  value  prevailing  at  the  time 
the  product  is  quick  frozen." 

Recently,  this  new  organization  gave  a  ban- 
quet here,  attended  by  many  leading  business 
men,  serving  only  products  that  had  been  quick 
frozen  and  stored  for  more  than  six  months,  in- 
cluding crab  meat,  shrimp  meat,  oysters,  several 
varieties  of  salt  water  and  fresh  fish,  and  black- 
berries, and  had  the  participants  not  been  told 
that  this  food  was  nut  up  last  September  and 
October,  wagers  ctuld  have  been  had  that  the 
food  had  been  taken  from  the  water  the  same  day 
it  was  served.  A  like  demonstration  was  recent]" 
made  in  New  York  city  which  several  chefs  of 
leading  hotels  there  attended,  and  all  expressed 
themselves  astounded  by  the  method  of  pres- 
ervation and  the  splendid  flavor  of  the  food. 
This  particular  organization  here  is  headed  by 
Alfred  Mead,  who  is  the  father  of  the  "oyster 


shell"  industry  in  Morgan  City  and  Berwick,  two 
such  plants  being  in  operation  here  employing 
more  than  150  people.  When  Mead  told  years 
ago  what  could  be  done  with  the  "dead  oyster 
shell  reefs"  of  the  state,  he  was  given  a  "laugh." 
But  those  who  gave  him  the  laugh  in  those  days 
are  his  staunchest  supporters  in  his  new  under- 
taking. 

Mr.  Mead  now  says:  "Louisiana  sea  foods 
can  be  quick-frozen  and  if  that  is  done  properly 
there  is  absolutely  no  change  in  flavor  or  texture 
when  defrosted  in  distant  consumers'  kitchens. 
Properly  quick-frozen  sea  foods  can  be  held  in- 
definitely in  storage  at  a  temperature  of  five 
degrees  below  zero  with  no  change  in  quality. 
These  products  can  be  delivered  by  express  in  a 
frozen  condition  at  any  point  within  1500  miles. 
Quick  freezing  and  storage  will  stabilize  and  de- 
velop the  sea  food  industry,  making  stocks 
available  for  shipment  at  all  seasons  of  the  year." 

The  company  expects  to  begin  business  here 
in  a  short  time. 

The  activity  here  in  fish,  shrimp,  crabs,  and 
frogs  has  given  many  people  employment  who 
would  have  otherwise  been  idle,  and  perhaps 
caused  much  hardship  during  the  times  of  de- 
pression. As  a  result  there  has  been  very  little 
unemployment  as  a  whole  in  this  immediate 
section. 

Morgan  City,  known  for  three  or  more  de- 
cades as  the  "oyster  city,"  now  is  better  known 
as  the  fish  and  crab  center  of  the  Southland. 
Morgan  City  ships  perhaps  a  quarter  million 
of  pounds  of  frogs  each  season.  One  local  crab 
meat  concern,  recently  entering  the  business 
working  forty  girls,  has  not  sold  a  pound  of  crab 
meat,  but  is  storing  it  locally  for  future  shipment. 
It  has  been  said  that  it  proposes  to  store  at  least 
100,000  pounds  of  the  product,  worth  around 
$25,100. 

The  fish  shipping  business  from  Morgan  City 
is  one  of  the  most  prominent  items  throughout 
the  year.  The  splendid  service  furnished  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  here  with  three  daylight  trains 
each  way  affords  shipping  facilities  that  are 
available  to  the  local  dealers  with  ample  loading 
space  for  the  purpose,  and  as  a  result,  trucks  de- 
liver their  cargo  on  these  platforms  heavily  iced 
and  ready  a  short  time  before  the  arrival  of 
these  trains.  The  principal  varieties  of  fish 
shipped  from  here  are  catfish,  gaspergoo,  and  buf- 
falo. Most  of  the  fish  docks  here  operate  their 
own  fishing  boats,  and  in  addition  buy  from 
independent  fishermen.  Negro  fish  skinners  are 
used  on  the  docks,  and  fish  heads  that  were 
formerly  dumped  and  not  used  are  today  valu- 
able by-products. 
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IT  MAY  seem  to  many  that  law,  as  exemplified  by 
the  decisions  of  the  courts,  stand  still,  often  en- 
tangled by  archaic  precedents  and  statutes  an- 
tiquated in  the  light  of  present-day  progress.  It  is 
true  that  judicial  rulings  are  rarely  progressive 
and  most  frequently  reflect  public  sentiment  only 
after  its  affirmation  has  become  incontestably 
strong.  Legal  opinion  is  today,  in  fact,  in  that 
state  of  flux  with  respect  to  one  important  item  of 
our  daily  life — beauty. 

There  has  been  built  up  a  considerable  body  of 
law  and  supporting  judicial  opinion  against  of- 
fenses to  both  the  ear  and  the  nose.  The  people 
can  seek  recourse  against  unseemly  noise  and 
against  odorous  enterprise.  With  these  two 
human  senses  enjoying  no  small  degree  of  pro- 
tection, the  people  have  come  vociferously  to  de- 
mand similar  treatment  for  the  eye. 

In  the  rush  of  our  economic  development  we 
have  inevitably  outsped  certain  things  of  a  gen- 
tler character  that  are,  nevertheless,  essential  to 
a  well-rounded  existence.  Our  evolution  as  a 
nation  has  now  reached  the  point  where  we  can 
enjoy  increasing  leisure.  In  so  doing  we  cannot 
help  but  look  around  to  note  some  of  the  things 
we  have  let  slip  in  the  drive  toward  present-day 
standards  of  living.  That  these  things  are  loosely 
classed  under  the  general  heading  of  "esthetic"  is 
no  reflection  upon  their  worth.  The  eye,  with  its 
increasing  free  hours,  demands  its  rights. 

Symptomatic  of  this  demand  and  symbolic  of 
the  tendency  is  the  insistent  call  for  restoration 
of  our  rural  countryside  to  a  state  of  beauty.  Our 
new  leisure  is  being  spent  much  in  the  open,  and 
that  open,  what  with  the  billboard,  filling  station, 
hot  dog  pavilion,  and  what  not,  leaves  much  to  be 
desired.  Naturally  this  situation  has  been  trans- 
lated into  laws  that  endeavor  to  restrict  such 
offenses  against  the  eye.  Equally,  naturally,  those 
individuals  directly  affected  have  sought  recourse 
in  the  courts  to  protect  rights  which  they  regard 
as  paramount  to  the  rights  of  the  majority. 

We  have  had  in  recent  months,  however,  two 
important  judicial  opinions  which  seem  indubi- 
tably to  reflect  the  public  demand.  The  first  was 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana  in 
upholding  an  ordinance  of  the  City  of  Indian- 
apolis which  sought  to  prohibit  billboards  within 
five  hundred  feet  of  any  park,  parkway  or  boule- 
vard. The  court  declared  that  "parks  are  usually 
laid  out,  ornamented  and  embellished  in  such  a 
way  as  to  afford  pleasure  to  the  eye  as  well  as  to 
furnish  a  place  for  the  resort  of  the  public  for 


recreation  and  exercise,  and  it  is  only  reasonable 
that  the  surroundings  of  a  park  should  be  kept  in 
harmony  therewith  if  practicable  to  do  so."  Thus 
did  the  Court  place  consideration  of  the  esthetic 
from  the  visual  point  of  view  in  the  category  of 
public  welfare. 

More  recently  we  have  the  findings  of  the 
Master  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts in  the  important  and  hotly  contested 
billboard  case  in  that  State.  This  suit,  brought 
by  the  outdoor  advertisers  against  rules  and  reg- 
ulations drawn  by  a  State  Commission  pursuant 
to  a  vote  of  the  people  in  favor  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  permitting  such  rules,  has  been  in 
argument  for  several  years.  It  is  likely,  in  view 
of  its  fundamental  importance,  to  go  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  whatever  may 
be  the  decision  of  the  Court  on  the  findings  of  the 
Master. 

Surveying  the  mass  of  evidence  submitted,  the 
Master  found  that,  in  addition  to  elements  of 
danger  through  distraction  and  obstruction  and 
adverse  effect  on  property  values,  the  billboard 
offended  the  esthetic  sense.  The  findings  sus- 
tained the  Commission  in  basing  a  part  of  its 
rules  on  a  desire  to  protect  beauty,  and  declared 
that  beauty  "has,  in  fact,  a  real  and  substantial 
economic  value  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  to  its 
citizens." 

Here,  then,  we  have  two  important  rulings 
asserting  the  right  of  the  public  to  enjoy  beauty. 
These  opinions  are  significant  vanes  indicating  a 
prevailing  wind  of  growing  velocity.  If  those 
minority  elements  capitalizing  on  public  expendi- 
ture and  infringing  upon  public  rights  are  wise 
they  will  seek  a  convenient  storm  cellar  or  build 
themselves  a  windbreak  out  of  the  strong  mate- 
rial that  cooperation  with  the  people  will  provide. 


The  Department  of  Conservation  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana  has  established,  as  one  of  its  numer- 
ous activities,  a  Bureau  of  Research  and  Sta- 
tistics. The  first  function  undertaken  by  this 
Research  Bureau  is  a  thorough  investigation  of 
the  biology  of  the  sea  shrimp.  Although  sea 
shrimp  form  the  basis  of  a  great  industry  with  a 
total  catch  last  year  of  about  thirty-four  million 
pounds,  yet  no  clear  information  has  been  avail- 
able concerning  the  life  history  of  this  species. 
Only  by  careful,  patient  and  searching  study  will 
there  come  to  light  those  facts  necessary  for  the 
correct  safeguarding  of  this  vast  Louisiana 
resource. 
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Louisiana  Nature  Guardians 

"Upon  my  honor,  as  a  Louisiana  Nature  Guardian,  I  promise  to  take  care  of  all  our 
natural  friends,  to  guard  and  protect  them  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  as  far  as  possible 
influence  others  to  do  the  same." 


When  the  Nature  Guardian  Club  of  Louisi- 
ana was  formed  several  years  ago,  it  met 
an  instant  and  hearty  response  from  the 
teachers  and  the  school  children  all  over  the  State. 
From  a  small  interested  group  it  has  grown 
steadily  into  a  mighty  force  of  thousands  of  young 
conservationists.  These  children  are  the  proud 
possessors  of  handsome  lithographed  badges,  and 
certificates  of  membership.  New  Clubs  are  being 
formed  each  week  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Educational  Bureau  to  enroll  every  Louisiana  boy 
and  girl,  white  or  colored,  under  the  Nature 
Guardian  banner. 


How  Yon  Can  Become  a  Nature  Guardian 
your  PART 

Consult  your  teacher. 

Ask  that  the  purpose  and  plans  of  the  Nature 
Guardian  Club  be  explained  to  you  and  the  class. 

Ask  for  an  application  card. 

Get  a  responsible  person  to  indorse  it,  after 
proving  that  you  fully  understand  the  duties  of  a 
Nature  Guardian. 

Sign  the  application  and  mail  the  card,  or  give 
to  your  teacher,  to  send  with  cards  from  all  the 
class. 


We  send  the  application  card. 

We  send  you  a  handsome  badge,  a  certificate 
of  membership,  Nature  Guardian  pamphlets  and 
other  literature. 


This  is  all  free,  and  is  carried  on  with  the 
purpose  of  instilling  into  the  children's  minds  a 
knowledge  of  Louisiana's  wild  life  and  a  thorough 
understanding  of  its  economic  value  to  the  State. 

It  also  aims  to  develop  individual  humanita- 
rianism.  Even  within  this  short  time  an  amazing 
improvement  has  been  made  in  the  mental  atti- 
tude of  our  young  folks  toward  the  conservation 
and  protection  of  Louisiana's  natural  resources. 


EDITORIAL 

My  Dear  Guardians: 

Schools  are  in  session  all  over  the  State,  and 
Guardians  are  hard  at  work  again  on  their 
studies  in  history,  Louisiana  geography,  and 
other  branches.  The  booklets  and  pamphlets 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Conservation  are 
very  helpful  in  many  of  these  studies,  and  Guar- 
dians should  urge  their  teachers  to  get  them  for 


their   schoolroom  libraries,   where  they   will   be 
easy  of  access  and  safe. 

The  students  who  live  in  or  near  the  City 
should  ask  their  teachers  to  take  them  to  the 
Museum  at  237  Royal  Street  to  hear  lectures  on 
the  natural  resources  of  Louisiana.  We  have  a 
little  bulletin  with  all  the  lectures  listed  in  it  for 
her. 

If  you  are  a  country  Guardian,  ask  your 
teacher  to  have  your  class  spend  the  day  in  New 
Orleans,  writing  before  hand  to  our  office  so 
everything  can  be  arranged  to  give  you  a  lecture 
and  a  moving  picture  of  some  phase  of  wild  life 
activity. 

You  will  all  be  very  welcome.  We  can  seat 
about  150  students  at  one  time.  Let  us  have  a 
visit  from  each  Guardian,  singly,  or  with  his 
class. 

Cordially  yours, 

The  Editor. 


IF  THERE  WERE  NO  BIRDS  TO  SING 

The  grass  is  green  the  sky  is  blue 
Red  roses  bloom  along  the  way, 
But  these  would  not  quite  have  their  hue 
If  there  were  no  birds  to  sing  today. 

The  lilac  is  sweet,  and  lily,  too, 
And  other  flowers  that  bloom  in  spring; 
But  their  odo-r  would  not  be  as  sweet  to  you 
If  there  were  no  birds  about  to  sing. 

The  giant  oak,  in  the  field  doth  stand 
With  out-stretched  branches,  broad  and  high, 
Would  not  appear  just  quite  as  grand 
Without  its  nest  and  lullaby. 

The  gorgeous  mountain  'cross  the  way 
With  summit  high,  and  crevassed  dell, 
Would  not  enchant  us  there  each  day 
Without  its  wood  birds  singing  well. 

Bert  Dayton. 


Pollock,  La., 
August  16,  1931. 
Nature  Guardian  Editor, 

Dear  Sir:  My  father  is  a  reader  of  the  Re- 
view and  thinks  it  is  one  of  the  best  papers  we 
get.  In  fact,  we  read  almost  every  word  in  it  each 
month.  I  think  I  understand  a  Guardian's  duty 
and  would  like  very  much  to  become  a  member.  I 
am  thirteen  years  old  and  in  the  seventh  grade.  I 
also  have  a  sister  who  is  nine  years  old.  She  is  in 
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the  fourth  grade.    She  would  also  like  to  become 
a  member  of  the  club. 

My  name  is  Thelma  Shipp  and  my  sister's 
name  is  Floy  Shipp.  If  possible  send  me  the 
badge  to  wear  and  the  pamphlets  to  read. 

Thanking  you  in   advance, 

Thelma  Shipp. 

We  are  glad  your  father  likes  our  magazine. 
Each  month  we  try  to  make  it  better  than  it  was 
the  month  before.  We  are  glad  to  have  Thelma 
and  Floy  in  our  club. 


5178  Spain  St., 
New  Orleans,  La., 
August  26,  1931 
Dear  Friends:     I  have  visited  your  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  with  my  teacher  and  class. 
I  am  a  Nature  Guardian.   I  have  a  book  which 
you  gave  each  pupil.   I  read  every  page  of  it.    It 
is  the  Tree  Primer.    I  would  be  very  pleased  if 
you  would  send  me  the  book  named  Louisiana 
Conservation  Review.    I   like  to   read  books  of 
birds  and  such  things. 

Truly  yours, 

Ike  Mae  Halloway. 

We  are  glad  to  have  the  Guardians  visit  our 
Museum  at  239  Royal.    Come  again,  Ike  Mae. 


Newark,  Ohio, 

August  16,  1931. 

Dear  Editor :     I  live  in  Ohio  and  am  10  years 

old.    I  am  a  member  of  the  Girl  Scouts  and  a 

tenderfoot. 

In  reading  the  "Louisiana  Conservation  Re- 
view" I  learned  of  the  Nature  Guardians  and  I 
know  I  would  like  to  be  one. 

If  my  living  in  Ohio  does  not  prevent  my  be- 
coming a  Guardian,  please  send  me  an  applica- 
tion blank  and  I  will  return  same  to  you  at  once. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Barbara  S.  Helm. 

We  are  sending  you  your  card,  and  shall  be 
glad  to  make  you  an  honorary  Guardian.  We  are 
always  delighted  when  out-of-State  children  want 
to  join  our  club,  and  promise  to  protect  and  care 
for  the  natural  resources  of  their  state  and 
country. 


Box  61,  Tallulah,  La. 
August  15,  1931. 
Dear  Editor:  You  have  sent  me  several 
copies  of  your  Conservation  Review  and  also  sent 
me  one  of  your  Annual  Reviews  where  I  enjoyed 
very  much  reading  about  the  natural  and  wild 
life  resources  of  Louisiana.  I  would  like  very 
much  to  join  the  Nature  Guardian  Club.  My  name 
is  Ida  Mae  Caffrey.  Please  enroll  me  as  a  Guar- 
dian and  send  me  the  pin,  application  card,  and 
bulletins  that  are  necessary. 


Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  prompt 
answer, 

Yours  truly, 

Ida  Mae  Caffrey. 

Ida  Mae,  we  are  glad  to  send  you  your  appli- 
cation blank.  Please  send  it  back  to  us  quickly, 
and  then  you'll  get  your  badge. 


Houma,  La., 
August  25,  1931. 
Editor,  Louisiana  Nature  Guardians, 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Dear  Editor :  I  would  like  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Nature  Guardian  Club.  Please  send  me 
application  card  and  literature. 

I  am  interested  in  all  wild  life  and  especially 
in  birds.  There  were  many  birds  around  our  place 
this  year  building  their  nests.  A  pair  of  cardinals 
had  their  nest  in  a  bush  outside  of  my  bedroom 
window.  We  all  enjoyed  watching  them  from  the 
time  they  made  their  nest  until  the  young  ones 
left.  There  were  also  five  pairs  of  Orchard  Ori- 
oles which  built  their  nests  in  peach  trees  around 
our  yard.  I  like  to  watch  them  weave  their  nests. 
Two  pairs  of  mocking  birds  made  their  nests  in 
the  fig  trees.  We  have  five  boxes  for  Purple  Mar- 
tins, and  over  a  dozen  pairs  occupied  them  and 
raised  their  broods  in  them.       , 

When  I  become  a  member  of  the  club  I  will 
write  again. 

Yours  truly, 

Lloyd  Geist. 

Lloyd,  I  am  sure  you  are  going  to  be  a  splen- 
did Nature  Guardian.  Perhaps  you  will  be  a 
naturalist  when  you  grow  up !  In  the  meantime 
help  us  watch  over  all  the  beautiful  and  won- 
derful things  that  God  has  given  to  Louisiana. 
Please  write  soon  again. 


420  Third  St., 
New  Orleans,  La., 
August  26,  1931. 
Nature  Guardian  Club, 
Department  of  Conservation, 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Dear  Editor:  We  wish  to  become  Nature 
Guardians.  Kindly  send  us  an  application  as 
early  as  possible. 

We  are  three  brothers  and  we  will  do  all  we 
can  to  guard  Nature  around  where  we  live. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  at  an  early  date,  we 
remain, 

Yours  truly, 
Master  Patrick  M.  Breaux, 
Master  Anthony  J.  Breaux,  Jr., 
Master  Gerald  G.  Breaux. 

Isn't  it  a  fine  thing  to  see  three  brothers  want- 
ing to  help  us  safeguard  their  neighborhood?  We 
have  mailed  out  the  cards  asked  for,  and  we 
expect  great  things  from  Patrick,  Anthony  and 
Gerald.  Write  to  us  and  tell  us  about  your  adven- 
tures. 
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Here  are  some  of  the  members  we  have  wel- 
comed : 


Vesta  Duckworth 

Box  294, 
Delhi,  La. 
Lucille  Deen 

Box  55, 

Delhi,  La. 
Leola  Crabtree 

Rayville,   La. 
Lillian  Ball 

Epps,  La. 
Velma   Harrel 

Box   14, 

Epps,   La. 
Winnie  Walker 

Rayville,    La. 
Gracie  Belle  Brown 

Mangham,    La. 
Emma  Black 

Rayville,    La. 
Allie   Bud   Hardy 

Rayville,    La. 
Lottie    McKnight 

Rayville,    La. 
Edward    Sistrunk 

Dunn,  La. 
Junius  Sistrunk 

Dunn,  La. 


Edwin  Warlick 

Lake  Providence,  La. 
Cary    Ellis 

Rayville,    La. 
Innis  Glynn  Ellis 

Rayville,    La. 
William    Stansell 

Dunn,    La. 
Wm.  Butler 

Dunn,  La. 
Clotile  Hopper 

Holly  Ridge,  La. 
Lucy   Mae  Wynn 

Bastrop,    La. 
Webster   Dyess 

Holly   Ridge,    La. 
Lola  Jane  Rabins 

Holly  Ridge,  La. 

Max  Waite 
Rayville,  La. 

Bernard   Waite 
Rayville,    La. 

Sylvia   Byrd 
Dunn,   La. 

Ruth   Cain 
Rayville,    La. 


We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  our  members 
at  any  time,  and  shall  be  glad  to  print  their 
poems,  themes,  and  letters  about  any  of  the  natu- 
ral resources  of  Louisiana.  We  hope  that  our  next 
issue  will  contain  many  interesting  articles  by 
members  of  our  Club. 

Address  all  letters  to:  Nature  Guardian 
Editor,  Department  of  Conservation,  New 
Court  Building,  New  Orleans,  La. 


CONSERVATION  OF  LOUISIANA 


Essay  of  LaRaine  Greider 

1910  Tower  Grove  Avenue,  Age  13 

Mullanphy  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Eighth  Grade. 

/conservation  means  protection.  Therefore 
if  a  certain  state  has  a  conservation  depart- 
ment, it  has  a  protecting  department.  Louis- 
iana has  a  very  fine  conservation  department 
which  takes  care  of  her  minerals,  wild  life,  and 
forests.  This  department  is  at  great  expense  to 
protect  the  natural  resources  of  the  state.  In  this 
way  much  more  conservation  is  carried  on.  The 
reason  for  conservation  is,  that  the  future  gener- 
ations may  have  beautiful  forests  and  other  beau- 
tiful things  as  we  do. 

The  birds  are  kept  by  having  large  tracts  of 
ground  as  a  haven  for  them.  The  feeding  is 
studied  very  carefully  to  preserve  the  various 
species.  In  dry  season  wells  are  dug  so  that  the 
birds  may  obtain  water.  Louisiana  has  migra- 
tory and  native  birds. 

Forests  are  protected  by  the  state,  also.  Obser- 
vation towers  are  established  and  the  marshals 


keep  sharp  lookout  for  a  fire.  A  fire  is  very  easily 
started  and  destructive.  Men  do  not  appreciate 
our  natural  resources,  and  are  careless  with  fire, 
and  in  this  way  many  destructive  fires  are  started. 
Forests  which  have  taken  hundreds  of  years  to 
grow  are  destroyed  in  a  very  short  time  by  a 
forest  fire.  Some  trees  which  grow  in  Louisiana 
are  the  long-  and  short-leaved  pine.  Trees  make 
a  state  beautiful,  therefore,  we  should  preserve 
them. 

Fisheries  are  very  soon  exhausted.  If  fishes 
are  not  protected  there  will  be  no  fishes  at  all  in 
a  few  years.  In  this  way  the  conservation  depart- 
ment looks  after  the  fishes  to  see  that  they  are  not 
caught  in  too  great  an  abundance. 

The  wild  life  is  cared  for  somewhat  like  the 
birds  are.  Ground  is  set  aside  in  which  animals 
are  allowed  to  roam  around  without  being  mo- 
lested by  hunters.  The  animals  are  very  valuable 
for  their  furs.  Conservation  is  very  helpful  to 
our  people  because  it  protects  natural  resources 
against  unnecessary  destruction.  Louisiana  has  a 
wonderful  conservation  department.  At  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  Exposition,  Louisiana  has  a  mar- 
velous exhibit  of  her  natural  resources.  If  every 
country  and  state  had  a  conservation  department 
like  Louisiana  has,  our  coming  generations  would 
have  every  natural  resource  that  we  have  now. 


THE  GREAT  RESOURCES  OF 
LOUISIANA 


Essay  of  Margaret  Westenhauer 

Age  13  of  4150  Blain  Avenue,  Mullanphy  School, 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Seventh  Grade. 

AT  the  Arena  this  year  there  is  a  great  ex- 
position brought  about  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  progress  made  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  during  the  past  few  years.  Now,  since 
Louisiana  is  included  in  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
she  has  sent  to  the  educational  division  many 
things  for  display,  among  them  being  stuffed 
birds  of  a  great  variety,  and  various  specimens 
of  wood. 

For  the  purpose  of  protecting  her  natural 
resources  Louisiana  has  established  a  protective 
oganization,  which,  by  its  laws,  permits  no  one 
to  injure  in  any  manner  birds  or  animals,  or  to 
cut  down  the  huge  trees  which  are  a  very  essen- 
tial part  of  the  natural  wealth  of  that  state.  In 
order  that  the  forest  may  be  saved  in  case  of  fire, 
she  has  erected  huge  towers  from  which  entire 
forests  can  be  seen.  This  may  be  considered  a 
splendid  method,   for  a  fire  scarcely  is   started 
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before  it  is  seen  and  extinguished ;  thus  the  forest 
is  preserved  for  those  who  come  after  us. 

Louisiana  ranks  first  in  salt  and  sulphur  and 
has  oil  and  oysters  in  abundance.  She  knows  the 
value  of  her  wondrous  resources  and  is  wise  to 
protect  them;  while  she  values  them  most  highly 
she  does  not  retain  them  only  for  her  own  use, 
but  unselfishly  offers  them  to  the  whole  world, 
and  wisely  conserves  them  for  future  generations. 


THE  CONSERVATION  OF  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 


Essay  of  John  Swander 
Dewey  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Eighth  Grade. 
I  became  interested  in  the  conservation  of  nat- 
ural resources  after  hearing  a  marvelous 
lecture  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Bossetta 
who  spoke  of  the  Conservation  Department  of 
Louisiana. 

Natural  resources  are  the  things  that  the 
Almighty  has  given  to  man.  As  long  as  man 
has  an  abundance  of  material  his  first  thought 
is  to  consume  it,  and  sometimes  his  methods  are 
very  wasteful.  The  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources means  not  that  the  natural  resources 
shouldn't  be  used,  but  that  they  be  used  only  when 
necessary,  and  with  wisdom. 

There  are  many  methods  in  which  natural 
resources  are  to  be  conserved.  There  are  forest 
rangers  who  see  the  foersts  are  not  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  men  to  replace  the  burnt  or  cut  trees. 
Fish  and  wild  game  are  conserved  by  hatcheries 
and  game  preserves  where  the  young  get  a  chance 
to  mature.  There  are  also  wardens  who  see 
that  the  game  isn't  destroyed  foolishly. 

The  natural  resources  of  Louisiana  are  var- 
ied and  abundant  because  of  the  care  of  their 
splendid  Conservation  Department,  which  does 
not  allow  the  people  to  waste  its  riches,  but  makes 
them  consider  the  coming  generations;  while 
Missouri,  gifted  equally  as  any  other  state,  woke 
up  too  late  after  most  of  her  resources  were  ex- 
hausted. Most  State  Conservation  Departments 
have  progressed  wonderfully  considering  the 
poor  environment  made  by  our  thoughtless  an- 
cestors. 

Through  the  methods  of  conservation,  the 
United  States  will  replenish  the  all  natural  re- 
sources that  can  be  replenished,  and  by  conserving 
our  descendants  shall  enjoy  the  natural  resources 
as  we  do.  The  general  public  can  conserve,  by 
preventing  forest  fires,  by  observing  game  and 
fish  laws,  and  by  using  such  resources  as  oil  and 
natural  gas  with  discretion  and  without  waste. 
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LICENSED  HUNTING  PRESERVES 


Provisions  of  Wisconsin's  New  Law  Outlined 


By  DUANE  H.  KlPP 


Superintendent   of   Education   and    Publications,    Conservation   Department, 
State   of  Wisconsin. 


FOR  THE  first  time  in  Wisconsin  hunting  history 
farmers  and  other  landowners  will  be  able  to 
secure  a  financial  return  for  expressing  an 
interest  in  game  propagation  work,  under  the 
provisions  of  chapter  482,  W.  S.,  which  became 
section  29573,  passed  by  the  last  legislature.  It 
creates  what  is  called  the  licensed  hunting  pre- 
serve law  which  the  Conservation  Commission 
considers  a  particularly  constructive  piece  of 
game  propagation  legislation. 

The  law  provides  that  any  farmer  or  group  of 
farmers  or  other  landowners  may  designate  their 
lands  as  hunting  preserves  under  a  license  issued 
by  the  Conservation  Commission.  They  may  then 
stock  the  areas  with  pheasants  either  produced  by 
themselves,  or  purchased  from  commercial  game 
breeders. 

After  an  area  is  stocked  and  the  number  of 
birds  has  been  carefully  estimated  by  a  represen- 
tative of  the  Conservation  Commission,  the  farm- 
er may  charge  a  daily  hunting  fee  or  a  specific 
fee  per  bird  killed  during  the  special  open  season 
established  by  the  Commission,  which  shall  not 
exceed  10  days  following  the  stocking  and  check- 
ing of  the  birds  by  the  representative  of  the 
Commission. 

At  its  meeting  in  Wausau,  July  25,  the  Con- 
servation Commission  adopted  regulations  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  law,  which  will  make  it  possible 
for  farmers  to  realize  an  income  from  stocking 
areas  and  designating  them  as  licensed  hunting 
preserves  this  year. 

Licenses  may  be  issued  for  any  size  area,  pro- 
viding there  is  not  a  sufficient  amount  of  game 
on  the  area  in  question  that  would  be  endangered 
by  the  issuance  of  a  license  and  also  providing 
that  there  are  no  other  reasons  for  which  the 
public  interest  might  be  endangered  by  such  issu- 
ance. For  areas  of  320  acres  or  less  the  preserve 
license  fee  is  $5  a  year  and  it  is  $10  annually 
when  the  area  exceeds  320  acres.  All  such  licenses 
expire  June  30. 

After  a  license  has  been  issued  the  area  is  to 
be  stocked  with  birds  purchased  from  commer- 
cial breeders  or  raised  by  the  landowners  them- 
selves. No  state-propagated  birds  can  be  released 
on  such  areas.    No  less  than  50  birds  will  consti- 


tute a  stocking  and   usually    the    number    will 
greatly  exceed  50. 

The  total  kill  in  any  one  area  for  one  year 
cannot  exceed  75  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
the  birds  stocked.  This  will  mean  that  every 
locality  in  which  a  licensed  hunting  preserve  is 
located  will  benefit  materially  from  the  stocking 
done  on  the  preserve. 

Each  licensed  shooting  preserve  must  be 
clearly  bounded  and  marked  by  one  strand  of 
wire.  Signs  legible  at  100  feet  posted  outside  the 
preserve  will  bear  the  legend  "Shooting  Preserve 
— Trespassing  Forbidden  by  Law."  These  signs 
must  be  posted  at  intervals  of  approximately  150 
feet. 

Facing  toward  the  heart  of  the  preserve,  signs 
will  be  posted  at  intervals  of  300  feet  which  must 
be  legible  at  150  feet,  bearing  the  words  "Pre- 
serve Boundary."  Under  the  regulations  no  shoot- 
ing is  permitted  within  150  feet  of  the  preserve 
boundaries. 

On  preserves  of  320  acres  or  less  but  one 
entrance  is  permitted,  and  only  two  entrances  are 
permitted  on  preserves  in  excess  of  320  acres. 
Entrance  points  must  be  designated  by  proper 
signs. 

No  birds  on  a  licensed  preserve  can  be  taken 
in  any  way  other  than  shooting  and  it  is  unlawful 
to  shoot  pheasants  until  after  the  lands  have  been 
inspected  and  the  number  of  birds  estimated  by  a 
representative  of  the  Commission.  After  such 
inspection  the  Commission  grants  a  special  hunt- 
ing season.  This  season  ends  not  later  than  sun- 
down within  a  period  10  days  after  the  inspection 
of  the  area  and  estimation  of  the  number  of  birds. 
Under  no  circumstances  can  more  than  75  per 
cent  of  the  birds  specially  stocked  on  the  area  be 
taken  in  one  year. 

No  one  can  hunt  on  a  licensed  shooting  pre- 
serve unless  he  has  a  Wisconsin  hunting  license, 
resident  or  nonresident.  All  birds  killed  on  pre- 
serves must  be  tagged  with  a  special  locked 
metallic  seal,  designed  and  issued  by  the  Conser- 
vation Commission.  These  seals  must  remain 
attached  to  the  birds  until  they  are  finally  pre- 
(Continued  on  page  35) 
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How  California  Endeavors 

To   Conserve  Fish  Supply 

Rescue  of  Game  and  Food  Fishes  From  Areas  From  Which  Water  Has  Receded 
Included  in  Program  of  State  Bureau 


THE  California  Bureau  of 
Fish  Rescue  was  created 
August  1,  1928.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  Bureau  is  indicated 
in  the  title,  the  rescue  and 
reclamation  of  fish  from  areas  where  they  have 
become  stranded  by  reason  of  streams  and  lakes 
overflowing  their  banks,  irrigation  ditches,  canals 
and  like  bodies  of  water  that  become  dry  and 
where  millions  of  valuable  food  and  game  fish 
formerly  perished. 

The  Bureau  is  an  adjunct  of  the  Division  of 
Fish  and  Game,  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources— very  closely  allied  to  the  Bureau  of  Fish 
Culture  and  Distribution — necessarily  so,  for  the 
reason  that  the  promiscuous  introduction  of  cer- 
tain species,  some  of  which  are  highly  predatory, 
into  waters  entirely  unsuited  to  them  and  which 
cannot  but  have  a  harmful  effect  upon  the  inhabi- 
tants of  those  waters  and  which  we  know  from 
experience  can  never  be  corrected.  Unfortu- 
nately, several  species  of  fish  have  been  planted 
in  waters  by  enthusiastic  anglers  whose  knowl- 
edge of  biology  is  that  all  a  fish  needs  is  just 
water.  As  far  as  is  possible  no  fish  are  placed  in 
waters  until  it  is  determined  what  species  are 
most  adaptable  to  those  waters. 

A  very  large  per  centage  of  the  rescued  fish 
are  of  the  spiny  rayed  tribe  of  fresh  water  game 
and  food  fishes,  black  and  striped  bass,  crappies, 
calico  bass,  sunfish,  and  several  kinds  of  perch, 
catfish,  etc.,  none  of  which  can  be  or  are  propa- 
gated artificially  as  are  trout  and  salmon.  Conse- 
quently, in  order  to  maintain  the  growing  demand 
made  upon  them  by  the  angling  fraternity,  all 
replacements  for  overfished  and  barren  waters 
must  be  made  by  rescue  methods. 

None  of  the  above-named  fishes  are  native  to 
California.  They  were  introduced  from  the  east- 
ern and  middle  western  states  and  have  taken  a 
firm  hold  in  their  adopted  state.  It  is  the  habit, 
when  possible,  for  these  species  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  striped  bass,  to  leave  the  parent  stream 
at  the  spawning  period  and  enter  the  shallow 
sloughs,  canals,  ditches,  lakes,  and  pastures, 
where  the  spawning  takes  place.  This  usually 
occurs  during  the  period  of  high  water.  When 


By  GEORGE  NEALE 


Bureau  of  Pish  Rescue  and  Reclama 

tion,   Division   of   Fish   and   Game, 

Department  of  Natural  Resources, 

State   of  California. 


the  waters  recede,  they,  with 
their  young,  become  prey  to  the 
numerous  predatory  birds  and 
animals,  if  not  removed. 

The  Rescue  Bureau  goes  a 
step  further  than  just  netting  and  rescuing  fish 
and  returning  them  to  the  waters  from  whence 
they  came.  Every  advantage  is  taken  to  maintain 
a  permanent  supply  and  to  distribute  them  to 
other  adaptable  waters,  all  over  the  State.  In 
the  seining  operations  the  parent  fish,  which  are 
generally  found  with  their  young,  are  returned  to 
the  main  bodies  of  water  with  about  50  per  cent 
of  the  young  fry.  The  surplus  are  used  to  fill 
the  many  applications  for  them  which  are  made 
to  the  Fish  Cultural  Department.  In  this  way 
a  future  supply  is  maintained  and  assured. 

These  natural  outdoor  hatcheries  are  so  situ- 
ated by  nature  that  they  could  not  be  duplicated 
by  artificial  effort  except  at  an  immense  cost. 
The  propagating  areas  are  formed  generally  in 
the  lowest  lands  at  the  confluence  of  two  streams, 
such  as  the  Sacramento  and  American  Rivers  or 
the  Mokelumne  and  Cosumnes.  These  four 
streams  alone,  with  their  tributaries,  furnish  80 
per  cent  of  all  the  spiny  rayed  fish  rescued  and 
distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  State.  An  estimate 
of  the  area  of  these  outdoor  natural  hatcheries 
in  a  normal  Winter  of  rainfall  is  about  70,000 
acres  of  surface  water,  composed  of  small  ponds 
and  lakes  and  overflowed  areas,  of  from  100  to 
400  acres  each.  Nearly  all  of  this  area  is  con- 
nected at  flood  water  with  some  important  river 
or  lake,  where  these  fish  abound. 


The  most  essential  elements  in  all  waters  con- 
taining fish  are  food,  spawning  grounds  and  an 
abundance  of  subaqueous  plant  life,  which  furn- 
ishes both  food  and  shelter  for  the  young  fish, 
and  without  which  there  can  be  little  or  no 
natural  propagation.  These  natural  hatcheries 
contain  all  these  elements,  their  propagation 
costs  nothing,  they  require  no  feeding  as  do  ar- 
tificially hatched  fish,  no  buildings  or  attendants. 

The  States,  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Indiana,  Kansas, 
Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Wisconsin,  South  Dakota, 
(Continued  on  page  39) 
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Expanded  Exports  of 

Lumber  Are  Planned 

Federal  Specialist  Touring  Europe  to  Stimulate 
Use  of  Wood  and  Products 


The  Department  of  Commerce  expects  to 
have  a  new  report  available  in  the  early  Au- 
tumn on  the  prospects  for  additional  lumber 
sales  in  Europe,  as  a  result  of  a  tour  just  started 
by  Axel  H.  Oxholm,  Director  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee on  Wood  Utilization,  according  to  an  oral 
announcement,  June  29,  at  the  Department. 

Mr.  Oxholm,  in  visiting  the  various  European 
commercial  centers,  also  will  seek  information 
on  any  new  practices  that  serve  to  increase  the 
use  of  wood  and  wood  products,  it  was  stated. 
Additional  information  was  made  available  as 
follows : 

It  is  believed  that  Mr.  Oxholm's  visit  to  Eu- 
rope in  the  interest  of  new  lumber  markets  is 
occurring  at  a  most  propitious  time.  While  the 
trip  had  been  planned  well  in  advance,  his  arrival 
in  Europe  coincides  with  the  first  signs  of  im- 
provement in  the  general  business  and  financial 
conditions  in  response  to  President  Hoover's  pro- 
posal for  a  war  debt  moratorium. 

The  circumstances,  therefore,  are  such  that 
the  Department's  representatives  will  be  able  to 
see  first  hand  the  changes  that  are  taking  place. 
This  type  of  observation  has  great  value.  Not 
only  will  it  provide  the  observer  with  accurate 
knowledge  of  basic  economic  conditions  in  the  in- 
dustrial lines  touched  by  the  wood  interests,  but 
he  will  be  able  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  needs 
of  those  markets  in  the  future  as  well  as  in  this 
transition  stage. 

Among  the  phases  of  the  European  forest 
products  situation  that  will  come  under  the  eye 
of  the  Department's  representative  is  the  Rus- 
sian encroachment  on  those  markets.  The 
Department's  trade  representatives  as  well  as 
consular  officers  under  the  Department  of  State 
have  been  able  to  maintain  contact  with  the 
wood-using  industries  through  the  past,  but  it 
is  felt  that  their  separate  views  have  not  shown 
the  full  picture  of  the  situation  because  each  of 
the  representatives  has  been  restricted   to   his 


own  territory.  A  composite  opinion  thus  has  not 
been  available. 

The  Soviet  interests  have  been  making  every 
effort  to  capture  the  markets  of  territory  con- 
tiguous to  their  own  as  well  as  seeking  to  enter 
the  American  market  with  special  types  of 
products,  such  as  pulp  wood.  Few  of  the  factors 
influencing  the  market  leanings  toward  Russian 
supplies  have  been  analyzed  here,  chiefly  because 
information  of  a  comprehensive  character  has 
not  been  available.  It  is  hoped  that  Mr.  Oxholm 
may  obtain  data  on  this  phase  of  the  market  situ- 
ation that  will  enable  the  American  exporters  to 
compete  more  successfully. 

As  to  the  future  outlook,  however,  the  visit 
which  Mr.  Oxholm  is  making  holds  much  promise. 
It  is  conceded  that  if  American  interests  are  to 
be  able  to  hold  their  trade  gains  after  business 
returns  to  normal,  they  must  be  apprised  of  all 
of  the  opportunities  and  must  have  warning  of 
any  pitfalls  that  have  developed  since  the  reces- 
sion began  during  1929. 

Credit  conditions,  for  example,  present  a 
problem.  The  Department  has  repeatedly  warned 
American  exporters  to  use  caution  in  extending 
credit  terms  to  buyers,  because,  the  records  show, 
many  long-time  buyers  have  found  themselves 
in  a  precarious  financial  condition  through  no 
fault  of  their  own.  On  the  other  hand,  new 
corporations  constituting  important  prospective 
buyers  have  come  into  the  market  and  more  will 
arise  in  the  reorganized  economic  structure.  The 
majority  of  them,  it  appears,  will  be  able  to  meet 
any  commitments  which  they  make,  but  the  De- 
partment feels  neverthless  that  general  conditions 
should  be  known  and  the  facts  should  be  avail- 
able to  this  country's  venders  as  a  means  of 
preventing  losses. 

In  addition  to  the  other  subjects  to  which  Mr. 
Oxholm  will  devote  his  attention,  as  a  member 
of  the  advisory  committee  of  the  United  States 
Timber  Conservation  Board  he  will  consult  with 
the  various  conservation  agencies  of  Europe,  in- 
cluding Scandinavia  and  England. 
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Lacoste  Fur  Co.,  Inc. 

Raw  Furs  and  Alligator  Skins 

316-320  Gravier  St.  300-306  Tchoupitoulas  St. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


Long  Distance 
Phone 


Trapping    Lands 


Martinez-Mahler   Company 
RAW  FURS 

22  I   South  Peters  Street 
NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


M.  Mills  &  Company 

Producers   and    Shippers 

Famous    Bayou     Cook    and    Cyprian    Bay    Oysters 

Fresh   River   and  Gulf  Fish 

-ouisiana's  Famous  Frogs — Oysters  August    15th  to  May   1st 
Distributors  of  NORDIC  FISH  the  pick  of  the  catch 

NEW  ORLEANS 


CRescent  1101 


CRescent  1102 


OZONE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Mineral   Water    and    Cooler   Service 
Perfection  Distilled   Water 


id  Me 


Sts 


New  Orleans,   La. 


CHARLESTON   HOTEL 

Lake  Charles'  Newest  Fire  Proof, 

175  Rooms,  All  Baths,  Running 

Ice  Water,  and  Ceiling  Fans 


LAKE   CHARLES, 


LOUISIANA 


Ouilliber  and  Perrin  Shipyard 

Ship  Builders  and  Operators 

Barges,    Yachts  and   Boats  Built  and 

Repaired 

New   Basin    Canal   and   Halfway    House 


NEW  ORLEANS 


GAIvez  9044 


Carl  Albert  Schmidt 

(Successor    to    Iml.    Albert  Schmidt) 

NATURALIST,   TAXIDERMIST,    FURRIER 

AND  TANNER 

Birds,    Quadrupeds,    Snakes,    Frogs,    Alligators,    Fishes 

and  Testaceous  Animals  Stuffed  and   Mounted 

DU/-UUI7   CD     Tmc  SPECIMENS    FURNISHED    FOR 

fMUINE.  tK.    /UIO  SCHOOLS   AND   MUSEUMS 

2509    Royal   Street  New    Orleans,    La. 


AMERICAN  CREOSOTE 
WORKS 

(INCORPORATED) 

Creosoted  Construction  and  Highway 
Materials  of  Every  Description 


RENTAL.  BATTERIES 


BATTERY  SERVICE 


NEW    ORLEANS,    LA.— LOUISVILLE,   MISS. 
WINNFIELD,    LA. 

Capacity    100,000,000    ft.    board    measure    annually 

PRIVATE    FREE    WHARF    FOR    OCEAN    VESSELS 
AT  NEW  ORLEANS 


ELM  SERVICE  STATION 

Elm   and  Lowerline  Streets 

Auto  Repairs — Generators — Ignition  Work 
Cars    Washed,    Stored    and    Greased 
Crank    Cases    Drained    and    Refilled 
E.  L.  MERTZWEILLER,  Phone: 

Manager  Walnut  2992 


"ASK  ANYONE  WE  SERVE" 

M.  L.  Bath  Company,  Ltd. 

Office   Furniture — Filing   Equipment 
Printing Station  ery 

Everything  for  the  Office 
610-612  Market  St.  Shreveport,  La. 
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SOLARI'S 

Everybody    Shops 
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Seafood  Resources  of  Georgia 


Georgia's  present  estimated 
annual  value  of  seafood 
resources,  including 
shrimp,  oysters,  shad,  men- 
haden and  all  other  species  of 
fish  and  Crustacea,  is  about 
$1,500,000.  Guaranteed  adequate 
protection  and  assured1  proper  development,  its 
annual  value  could  be  increased  many  fold  in  just 
a  few  years.  The  industry  represents  an  invest- 
ment of  more  than  $1,000,000  in  plants,  boats  and 
other  equipment,  and  affords  full  or  part  time 
employment  to  several  thousand  people. 

Georgia's  principal  seafood  products  in  the  or- 
der of  the  respective  values  are :  Shrimp  (commer- 
cially known  as  prawn)  ;  shad,  oysters,  menhaden. 
Other  products  of  lesser  commercial  importance 
include  crabs,  clams,  mackerel,  snappers,  etc. 

It  has  been  within  the  past  25  years  that  the 
prawn  (or  shrimp)  has  been  marketed  in  an  ex- 
tensive commercial  way.  The  present  annual 
catch  of  prawn  in  the  United  States,  according 
to  the  last  statistics  obtained  by  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Fisheries,  is  115,000,000  pounds.  Georgia 
ranks  third  among  the  States  in  her  prawn  catch. 
Her  annual  production  for  1929  was  estimated  at 
15,000,000  pounds.  The  value  of  prawn  taken  in 
Georgia  waters  is  about  $750,000.  The  retail 
value,  of  course,  is  several  times  that  much. 
Most  of  the  shrimp  brought  to  and  shipped  from 
Florida  markets  are  caught  in  Georgia  waters. 

About  half  the  prawn  catch  is  shipped 
"green"  or  raw,  and  the  other  half  is  canned.  In 
recent  years,  much  of  the  canned  or  packed 
shrimp  is  put  up  in  glass  jars.  Large  quantities 
of  canned  shrimp  are  exported  from  Georgia  to 
England,  Continental  Europe,  and  Australia.  Due 
to  the  perishable  nature  of  prawn,  certain  busi- 
ness interests  now  have  under  consideration  the 
establishment  of  extensive  cold  storage  facilities 
for  keeping  the  raw  product  in  a  fresh  market- 
able condition  for  long  periods. 

Within  the  past  10  years  prawn  production 
in  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  has  in- 
creased ten-fold.  This  has  been  due  to  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  number  of  fishermen  and  boats 
engaged  in  the  industry,  as  well  as  to  the  increas- 
ing number  of  plants  established  for  the  packing 
and  marketing  of  prawn,  and  the  constantly 
growing  demand  for  prawn,  which  has  come  into 
favor  as  one  of  the  rarest  seafood  delicacies. 

Observing  this  rapidly  increasing  drain  on  the 
supply,  and  recognizing  the  necessity  for  protect- 


Methods  Adopted  by  State  to 
Conserve  Supply. 

By  PETER  S.  TWITTY 

Commissioner  of  Game  and  Pish, 
State  of  Georgia 


ing  it  against  ultimate  destruc- 
tion, the  various  conservation 
agencies  of  the  several  States 
have  set  up  certain  laws  regu- 
lating the  season  for  catching 
prawn,  the  methods  employed, 
types  of  nets  to  be  used,  etc.  How- 
ever, other  than  putting  into  effect  these  purely 
regulatory  measures,  little  had  been  accomplished 
either  by  the  States  or  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  interest  of  safeguarding  the  future  of  the 
prawn  industry,  until  Georgia  put  under  way  the 
first  comprehensive  and  scientific  survey  of  the 
habits  of  prawn  that  has  ever  been  undertaken. 
Recognizing  the  importance  of  properly  con- 
serving Georgia's  prawn  resources,  and  incident- 
ally to  determine  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  de- 
struction of  edible  salt  water  sport  fishing  by 
means  of  commercial  prawn  nets,  the  State  Board 
of  Game  and  Fish,  in  July,  1930,  authorized  a 
special  survey  of  Georgia  waters  to  cover  a  pe- 
riod of  12  months,  to  determine  the  seasonal  mi- 
grations and  breeding  habits  of  prawn,  and  to 
gather  other  useful  information  concerning  the 
nature  and  status  of  this  crustacean. 

The  Bureau  of  Fisheries  immediately  and 
generously  cooperated  with  the  Georgia  Depart- 
ment of  Game  and  Fish  by  placing  at  its  disposal 
the  necessary  boat  for  conducting  the  survey  and 
nominating  a  qualified  biologist  experienced  in 
the  habits  of  prawn,  to  supervise  it.  Since  this 
important  scientific  enterprise  was  inaugurated, 
the  Conservation  Department  of  Louisiana  has 
instituted  a  similar  survey  in  the  waters  of  that 
State,  so  that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Fisheries, 
in  cooperation  with  both  States,  is  now  conduct- 
ing an  extensive  study  of  prawn  in  the  Gulf  and 
South  Atlantic  waters. 

Heretofore,  almost  perennially,  a  lively  con- 
troversy has  arisen  between  the  commercial 
prawn  fishermen  and  the  salt  water  sport  fisher- 
men, concerning  the  seasons  and  waters  in  which 
trawling  shall  be  permitted. 

r-.-......-_-. ........... ............. 

j  PALFREY-RODD-PURSELL 
5  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

!  PRINTERS— STATIONERS 
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j  Telephone  332   Camp   Street 
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RAymond  3255 

FRANKLIN  PRINTING 
COMPANY 


R.  J.  Dorn  Company,  Inc. 

Manufacturers 

"Asbestone"  Asbestos-Cement 
Corrugated  Roofing  and  Siding 

Office  and   Factory:   New   Orleans,    La. 


JOS. 

F.    LANDRY 

EDW.   H.   SE1LER 

J.  F.  LANDRY  &  COMPANY 

Raw  Furs 

and  Alligator  Skins 

413 

15  Decatur  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone 
MAin  6605 

Cable   Address 
"FURLAND" 

CAHN  BROS.  &  RYDER,  Inc. 

Manufacturers    and    Jobbers 

Roofing  and  Sheet  Metal  Products 

1046-1052    Tchoupitoulas    Street 

Phones  RA.   3133-3136  New  Orleans,  U.S.A. 


BERNSTEIN   BROS. 

Wholesale  Raw  Fur  Dealers 


209  Decatur  St. 

NEW    ORLEANS,    LA. 

Cable   Address 

"BERNBRO" 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 

226  West  26th  St. 

Cable  Address 

"BERNBOFUR" 


Prosper  Here 

IEarn    up   to   4r  /A  /q    Interest   on  Savings 
Bank    by   Mail 
CONTINENTAL  BANK  &  TRUST 
COMPANY 

"The  Bank  for  Everybody" 

I      140  Carondelet  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 


Washington  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

BOGALUSA— FRANKLINTON— ANGIE 
LOUISIANA 

Capital   and  Surplus $      131 ,000.00 

Resources $1,300,000.00 

We  invite  you  to  open  an  account  with 
this  strong  bank 


Eagle  Picher  Lead  Co. 

White  Lead  in  Oil — Red  Lead  and  Litharge 

411-13   SOUTH   PETERS  ST.  RAymond  4801 

New    Orleans,    Louisia 


Make  the 

MAJESTIC  HOTEL 

Your  Home  when  in  Lake  Charles,  La. 

YOU  WILL  BE  PLEASED  WITH 
THE  SERVICE 


Interstate  Trust  &  Banking 
Company 


Main  Office: 
Canal  at   Camp  St. 


Carondelet     Office: 
222   Carondelet  St. 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
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Could  Game  Be  a  Cash  Crop? 


DANIEL  L.  HOSTETLER,  of 
Wells  county,  Indiana, 
came  into  the  office  re- 
cently and  we  talked  about  the 
game  problems  of  the  farmer. 
Mr.  Hostetler  told  of  trespassing  on  farms  and 
I  asked  him  why  farmers  do  not  go  together 
where  large  areas  are  suitable,  and  provide  good 
hunting  for  city  sportsmen,  charging  them  to 
come  on  their  land.  Such  charges  might  be  suf- 
ficient to  pay  part  or  all  of  the  taxes. 

"I'd  hate  to  charge  a  man  to  hunt,"  Mr.  Hos- 
tetler replied. 

For  a  long  time  I  had  been  studying  the  hunt- 
ing problem,  and  so  had  Mr.  Hostetler.  I  visited 
him  later  on  his  farm,  saw  his  big  trees  and  the 
piles  of  brush  and  hollow  logs  that  he  had  con- 
structed as  refuges  for  all  kinds  of  game.  Mr. 
Hostetler  is  a  student  of  wild  life,  knows  every 
den  and  tree  on  his  farm  and  feeds  the  quail, 
squirrels,  and  rabbits.  Yet,  he  receives  no  return 
from  them.  From  what  I  learned  from  him  and 
from  interviews  with  many  others,  it  seems  to  me 
that  night  hunting  is  the  really  serious  problem. 
Day  hunting  for  quail  and  rabbits  can  be  solved 
and  is  being  solved  in  some  states.  As  for  night 
hunting,  possibly  only  a  stricter  closed  season 
will  result  in  increased  production  of  such  game 
as  the  coon. 

Not  a  New  Idea 

Charging  men  to  hunt  is  a  new  idea  to  Indi- 
ana, but  not  to  many  other  states.  Farmers'  Bul- 
letin No.  1049  says  of  North  Carolina:  "In  1904 
probably  two-thirds  of  all  the  real  estate  taxes 
outside  the  towns  were  paid  by  receipts  from 
hunting  privileges." 

But  Indiana  farmers  hesitate  to  make  a 
charge.  Yet  why  should  they  hesitate?  The  more 
we  have  legislated  on  the  subject,  the  more  we 
have  injured  the  farmer.  The  trespass  law 
seemed  exactly  the  right  thing  when  it  was 
passed  and  many  farmers,  driven  to  desperation, 
posted  their  lands.  The  result  was  that  the  law- 
abiding  citizen  remained  off  the  land  and  the 
vandal  went  on  it.  And  the  vandal  looked  like  a 
sportsman  and  the  sportsman  got  the  blame. 

This  sort  of  thing  has  brought  the  end  of  free 
hunting  in  Indiana.  Repeatedly  I  have  written 
that  quail  ought  to  be  on  the  song-bird  list  to 
protect  them,  but  that  also  is  being  changed. 
While  farmers  were  driven  to  desperation  on  one 
hand,  sportsmen  recognized  a  crisis.  A  demand 
came  from  both  that  something  be  done.  Virginia 


It  Might  Be  Made  to  Help  Pay 
Taxes  and  Farm  Profits. 

By  A.  E.  ANDREWS 


led  the  w  ay.  Turn  to  Page  of 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1613,  and 
you  find  this  about  that  state: 
"Production  (of  quail)  on  a  still 
larger  scale  merely  awaits  the 
demand  that  will  justify  it." 

That  is  what  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  says  in  a  farmers'  bulletin,  and 
Indiana  can  raise  quail  if  it  wishes,  and  perhaps 
this  would  help  pay  the  taxes  or  even  make  an 
important  farm  operation  in  some  areas  that  are 
particularly  suited  to  game  and  forests.  I  be- 
lieve quail  will  be  raised  in  Indiana  just  as  poul- 
try is  raised,  and  that  the  farmers  owning  mar- 
ginal land  will  come  to  reap  a  profit  from  it.  But 
farmers  are  not  going  to  raise  game  and  let  city 
folks  shoot  it  without  cost.  In  my  opinion,  they 
are  going  to  learn  to  make  a  charge  for  hunting. 
This  is  not  a  plea  by  a  quail  hunter.  I  have 
hunted  since  boyhood,  but  I  never  bagged  a  quail 
in  my  life.  Yet,  when  quail  are  raised  like  poul- 
try, I  might  hunt  them.  There  is  certainly  noth- 
ing more  delectable  to  the  palate  than  well- 
cooked  quail,  and  some  authorities  maintain  that 
restricted  shooting  of  the  birds  is  an  aid  in  their 
propagation. 

There's  a  Demand  for  Pheasants 

There  is  also  a  demand  for  pheasants.  They 
are  foreigners,  more  brilliant  than  the  bobwhite 
quail  and  larger.  Bulletin  1613  tells  how  to  raise 
them,  ruffed  grouse,  wild  turkeys,  and  other  birds. 
It  is  likely  that  a  successful  poultry  man  could 
soon  learn  how  to  raise  game  birds,  but  he  would 
have  -to  pay  for  a  license  at  $10  a  year.  This  law 
applies  even  if  you  have  only  a  pet  raccoon,  as  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Hostetler.  He  likes  wild  animals 
and  tries  to  give  them  a  fair  chance  and  he 
adopted  a  coon  for  a  pet,  but  that  pet  costs  him 
$10  a  year. 

Most  Hunters  Will  Gladly  Pay 

Perhaps  the  law  should  be  modified  to  en- 
courage more  game  in  Indiana.  This  law  is  ob- 
served by  the  man  who  does  not  need  such  a  law ; 
the  outlaw  gets  his  game  out  of  season  in  spite 
of  it.  I  once  intended  to  rob  a  quail's  nest,  set 
the  eggs  under  a  Bantam,  let  Mrs.  Quail  lay  an- 
other clutch,  and  thus  raise  two  bevies  instead 
of  one.  I  asked  the  state  and  got  the  reply :  "Cost 
you  $10."  The  state  would  not  let  me  raise  quail 
and  did  not  raise  them  itself — a  dog-in-the-man- 
ger attitude,  like  it  or  not. 
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Will  the  Indiana  sportsman  pay  to  hunt?  I 
think  he  will.  He  now  pays  for  boat  and  bait 
when  he  goes  fishing;  why  not  pay  for  the  right 
of  trespass? 

Suppose  a  farmer  raised  some  quail,  had  good 
cover,  and  charged  $1.00  a  day  for  a  hunter  and 
$2.00  a  day  for  a  bird  dog.  A  party  of  three  men 
and  one  dog  would  bring  in  $5.00  a  day.  If  the 
farmer  had  a  large  amount  of  cover  and  much 
game,  he  might  take  in  $10  a  day.  There  are  40 
days  in  the  quail  season  and  30  days  of  real 
hunting  weather,  not  counting  Sundays.  On  a 
forest-exempted  area,  the  owner  might  do  more 
than  pay  his  taxes.  It  is  something  to  think 
about. 

The  number  of  hunters  would  have  to  be  lim- 
ited, of  course.  Farmers  would  have  many  vexa- 
tions. Some  city  folks  are  awkward  and  thought- 
less, but  a  farmer  might  soon  choose  his  own 
hunters  and  build  up  a  sort  of  clientage.  Who 
knows?  It  might  even  pay  to  construct  stiles  for 
climbing  fences,  preventing  the  vexation  of  re- 
pairs. 

Angler  Always  Pays 

Just  as  no  angler  rents  a  boat  to  fish  a  frog 
pond,  so  no  hunter  will  pay  to  hunt  quail  and  find 
only  English  sparrows.  And,  again,  farmers 
with  good  land  will  not  turn  it  over  to  hunting 
while  husking  corn.  But  it  might  be  better  to 
have  sportsmen  in  these  fields  after  the  corn  is 
cribbed,  than  to  have  vandals  running  over  them. 
The  farmer  might  pin  a  big  tag  to  the  back  of 
the  paid  hunter.  Then,  when  the  owner  went  into 
his  field  and  some  one  started  running,  he  could 
tell  whether  or  not  the  fugitive  had  paid.  The 
men  who  bought  numbers  would  not  take  kindly 
to  the  trespasser  and  would  help  to  protect  the 
farmer's  property. 

Is  Considered  Nationally 

It  is  the  marginal  land  that  might  thus  pay 
best.  The  wilder  and  more  broken,  the  more  it 
would  lure  the  sportsman.  And  the  hunter  could 
be  made  to  pay  the  cost  of  reforesting.  In  fact, 
as  things  have  been,  the  hunter  might  be  a  more 
valuable  crop  than  trees.  The  point  was  made 
plain  by  Paul  G.  Redington,  chief  of  the  bureau 
of  biological  survey,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  speaking  before  the  South  Carolina 
forestry  conference  last  January  22.  He  said: 
"Game  might  prove  to  be  the  major  source  of 
profit  while  other  forest  crops  are  reaching  ma- 
turity, and  may  be  made  to  cover  interest,  taxes 
and  other  carrying  charges  during  the  long  pe- 
riod when  forest  trees  are  growing  to  marketable 


"The  part  that  wild  life  may  play  in  making 
forest  and  other  lands  fully  productive,  and  its 
importance  in  affording  means  for  their  profit- 
able utilization,  have  in  the  past  had  altogether 
too  little  attention." 

Will  Attract  From  Other  States 

In  Indiana  the  farmers  have  a  friend  on  the 
conservation  commission  in  Martin  R.  Goshorn, 
of  Clay  City.  He  undoubtedly  will  guard  the 
farming  interests.  United  States  Senator  Harry 
B.  Hawes,  of  Missouri,  asked  for  a  statement  for 
this  article,  wrote  The  Guide  as  follows :  "A  bet- 
ter understanding  between  the  sportsman  and 
farmer  will  bring  benefit  to  both.  Game  can  be 
made  a  valuable  by-product  of  the  farm  with 
little  effort  upon  the  part  of  the  farmer.  He  can 
turn  this  profit  into  money,  or  he  may  use  it  as 
a  matter  of  hospitality  to  his  friends.  I  have  al- 
ways believed  that  ultimately  a  theory  would  be 
established  that  game  belongs  to  the  land,  and 
the  land  belongs  to  the  farmer,  and  the  sports- 
man who  recognizes  this  and  respects  it  will  help 
the  farmer  to  make  a  profit." 

Senator  Hawes  was  one  of  five  United  States 
senators  appointed  to  make  a  national  study  of 
wild  life,  and  he  is  an  authority  on  the  subject. 

In  Indiana,  the  tourist  crop,  according  to  the 
survey  by  The  Farmer's  Guide  last  year,  is  $46,- 
000,000  a  year.  We  can  get  more  of  this  crop  if 
we  will.  The  hills  of  the  South  will  bring  in  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  if  stocked  with  quail  and  if  the 
honest  hunter  can  hunt  without  feeling  that  he  is 
trespassing.  The  marshes  of  the  North  ought  to 
provide  duck  shooting.  It  is  a  new  idea,  but  it 
seems  to  be  taking  root  in  Indiana. 

Such  a  program  will  not  make  anybody  ricn, 
but  it  might  bring  in  a  reasonable  income  in  sea- 
son. If  it  will  reduce  destruction  of  property  and 
live  stock  by  the  vandal,  and  while  earning  this 
income,  it  is  worth  consideration. 


The  marvelous  wealth  of  sea  life  in  Louisiana 
is  made  possible  by  the  extraordinary  conditions 
created  by  the  mixing  of  the  vast  flow  of  the 
Mississippi  River  and  other  streams  out  into  the 
warm  salt  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Such 
conditions  of  mixing  of  inland  waters  carrying 
seaward  chemical  elements  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port of  sea  life  combined  with  the  warm  sea 
temperatures  and  the  resulting  rapid  growth 
rate,  all  these  influences  combined  to  create  along 
our  Louisiana  coasts  a  great  wealth  of  sea  life 
of  interest  alike  to  science,  to  sport  and  to 
commerce. 
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How  Federal  Bureau  Aids  Fishery  Industries 


The  fisheries  and  fishery 
industries  of  the  United 
States  employ  about  123,- 
000  fishermen.  Their  catch  in 
1929  amounted  to  over  3,500,- 
000,000  pounds,  valued  at  about 
$123,000,000  to  the  fishermen. 

These  products  are  marketed 
fresh,  frozen,  cured,  canned,  and 
in    the    form     of    by-products. 
When  ready  for  market  it  is  estimated  that  these 
products  are  valued  at  $250,000,000  annually. 

About  three-fourths  of  our  fishery  harvest,  or 
2,700,000,000  pounds,  passes  through  some  stage 
of  manufacture  before  entering  the  market.  In 
general,  these  have  received  no  intensive  study 
by  the  industry  at  large,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
manufacturing  plants  are  widely  scattered  over 
the  entire  country,  making  co-operative  research 
effort  most  impossible. 

In  an  attempt  to  remedy  this  situation,  the 
technologists  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  are  con- 
stantly engaged  in  studying  the  fundamental 
problems  relative  to  improving  methods  for  the 
manufacture  of  fishery  products,  the  saving  of 
waste  products  of  the  fisheries,  the  utilization  of 
by-products,  and  the  preservation  of  fishing 
equipment  to  prolong  its  life. 

The  results  of  this  research  have  been  of 
direct  application  to  the  fisheries,  and  have 
effected  savings  of  thousands  of  dollars  by  re- 
ducing overhead,  lowering  costs  of  production,  by 
producing  a  more  uniform  and  higher  grade  prod- 
uct, and  by  making  the  waste  products  available 
for  use  in  the  arts  and  industries.  This  has  been 
of  material  benefit  to  both  producers  and  con- 
sumers. 

During  1930  the  marine  animal  oil  market 
was  in  a  depressed  condition  as  producers  were 
experiencing  difficulty  in  selling  their  oil,  even  at 
a  price  about  one-half  as  much  per  gallon  as  was 
received  during  the  previous  year.  These  oils 
are  used  mainly  in  the  manufacture  of  soaps, 
paints,  varnishes,  and  linoleum,  and  compete  for 
this  trade  with  tallow  and  various  vegetable  oils. 

For  sometime  it  was  realized  that  marine 
animal  oils  had  certain  properties  which  should 
make  them  ideal  feedstuffs  for  poultry.  In  order 
to  definitely  prove  this,  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries, 
in  co-operation  with  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
Soils,  conducted  vitamin  assays  of  some  of  these 
oils  and  found  them  potent  in  vitamin  D ;  in  fact, 
commercial  tuna  oil  was  found  to  be  25  per  cent 


Research  Work  Carried  On  in 

Order   to   Discover   Improved 

Methods    for     Manufacturing 

Products. 

BY  R.  H.  FIEDLER 

Chief,  Division  of  Fishery  Industries, 

Bureau  of  Fisheries,  Department 

of  Commerce 


more  potent  in  vitamin  D,  and 
sardine  oil  was  of  equal  potency 
in  vitamin  D  to  a  good  grade  of 
medicinal  cod-liver  oil.  This  is 
of  far-reaching  importance  to 
an  industry  which  produced 
about  15,000,000  gallons  of  ma- 
rine animal  oils  in  1930,  for,  it 
enabled  them  to  use  these  oils 
for  poultry  feeding  and  thereby 
expand  the  market. 

As  a  result  of  this,  certain  manufacturers  in 
California  began  the  production  of  biologically 
tested  sardine  oil.  It  is  understood  that  over  500,- 
000  gallons  of  this  oil  have  been  put  on  the  mar- 
ket, selling  at  a  price  per  gallon  above  the  price 
for  regular  sardine  oil  in  1929.  Thus,  the  marine 
animal  oil  industry  has  been  able  to  find  a  new 
market  for  its  products  and  the  industry  has 
profited  accordingly. 

In  addition,  this  research  has  been  of  material 
benefit  to  poultry  feeders  of  this  country,  for  they 
are  now  enabled  to  purchase  a  biologically  tested 
feeding  oil  at  a  cost  considerably  less  than  that 
paid  for  cod-liver  oil,  which  up  to  this  time  has 
been  generally  used  for  this  purpose. 


LICENSED  HUNTING  PRESERVES 


(Continued  from  page  27) 
pared  for  consumption.    Birds  killed  on  licensed 
preserves  cannot  be  sold  or  purchased. 

Provision  is  also  made  in  the  law  for  groups 
of  sportsmen  who  are  not  landowners  to  lease 
areas  and  propagate  pheasants  upon  them,  in  this 
way  creating  their  own  hunting  preserve.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  charge  a  daily  hunting  fee  or 
specific  fee  per  bird.  Provision  for  such  a  charge 
was  made  to  give  the  farmer  the  opportunity  to 
realize  a  financial  return  from  expressing  an  in- 
terest in  game  propagation  work. 

The  Conservation  Commission  believes  that 
this  new  law  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  In 
addition  to  providing  a  new  source  of  revenue 
for  farmers  and  landowers,  the  law  should  also 
tend  to  improve  farmer-sportsman  relationships 
through  the  State,  and  to  provide  good  pheasant 
shooting  for  the  man  of  limited  and  medium 
means,  as  well  as  for  the  wealthy  sportsman. 
When  they  start  realizing  an  income  from  game, 
farmers  and  sportsmen  alike  will  have  an  added 
incentive  in  assistaing  natural  and  providing  ar- 
tificial game  propagation. 
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COMPLETE 

Fishing  and  Hunting  Equipment 

PETERS  AMMUNITION 

A.  BALDWIN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

130  Camp  St. 


I 
I 
I 

132  Carondelet  St.      I 


MIRANDONA  BROS. 

311-13  S.  Peters  St. 

RAW  FURS,   AND  ALLIGATOR  SKINS 


Phone  MAin  2056 


New  Orleans,  La. 


PHONES    MAin    177S-1779 

M.  FAURIA  &  SONS,  INC. 

AWNINGS— WINDOW    SHADES— VENETIAN 
BLINDS 

Tents Tarpaulins Yacht     Sails,     Etc. 

Canvas  Goods — By  Yard  or   Roll 
Boat    Awnings — Our    Specialty 

1216-22    Royal   Street  New  Orleans,   L 


FOR 


COMMERCIAL,  FACTORY  AND 
HARBOR  PROPERTY. 


E.  B.  ROWAN 


|      209  Strand  BIdg. 
t 


New  Orleans,  La. 


PUMPS  —  MOTORS  —  SCALES 
Home    Light    Plants 
Home    Water    Plants 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 


1000  St.   Charles  Avenue 


New  Orleans,   La. 


PAINTS  and  VARNISHES 

Made   IN  Louisiana  FOR  Louisiana 

AMERICAN  PAINT  WORKS 

New   Orleans,   U.    S.   A. 


New  Orleans  Stamp  &  Stencil 
Company,  Inc. 

Rubber  Stamps,  Stencils,  Marking  Devices 
RAymond  2960  330  Camp  Street 


HOTEL  VIRGINIA 

MONROE,   LOUISIANA 
j    All     Modern     Conveniences 


TONY  MONJURE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Established   in    1884 

SHIPPERS  AND  PACKERS  OF  THE  BEST 
LOUISIANA  OYSTERS,   FISH   AND   SHRIMP 


Always  Fresh 

1  123    S.   Rampart   St. 
PHONE    RAymond    6832 

Write  or  wire  for  pr 


New  Orleans,   La. 
LONG  DISTANCE 


THE  ORIGINAL  j 

DAVID  BERNHARDT  PAINT 

COMPANY,  LTD.  { 

"Oldest   Reliable   Paint   House   South" 
317-23    Camp   St.  Phone  RAymond  5279      ( 

New  Orleans,  La. 
"We   Have   No   Branches"  | 


O.  W.  SUHREN 
Battery  and  Electrical  Specialist 

EXIDE  Batteries 

SPARTON  HORNS 

BOSCH     Magnetos 

CHAMPION    Spark    Plugs 

857    Carondelet   St.  Phone   RA.    1035 

New    Orleans,    La. 


DIXIE  MILL  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc. 

Pipe,  Valves,  Fittings,  Hose,  Belt- 
ing, Packing,  Tires,  Water  Works 
Supplies,      Contractors'      Equipment 


RAymond    6101 


New   Orleans,    La. 
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Detection  of  Forest  Fires 


Pennsylvania  Forester  Discusses 
Problem 


By    T.    I    SHIKEY 
District    Forester,    Commonwealth    of    Pennsylvania 

In  1921,  just  10  years  ago,  Pennsylvania 
started  on  the  building  of  a  physical  equipment 
for  the  detection  and  extinction  of  forest  fires.  We 
were  handicapped  by  inexperience.  During  this 
10-year  period  we  have  gathered  information  that 
should  enable  us  to  complete  our  physical  equip- 
ment as  soon  as  the  funds  are  available.  Our 
job  has  been  to  overcome  the  handicaps,  one  by 
one,  that  seemed  almost  hopeless.  The  time  will 
soon  be  here  when  additions  to  our  physical  equip- 
ment will  cease.  Maintenance  will  hold  this  equip- 
ment at  a  safe  level. 

Towers  will  be  located  in  every  place  that 
they  have  been  found  necessary.  They  will  be 
equipped  with  a  new  type  of  map  which  will 
show  the  towerman  the  landscape  just  as  it  ap- 
pears when  he  looks  out  of  his  tower  window. 
There  may  be  later  refinements  to  detection  equip- 
ment which  will  eliminate  the  physical  factor  al- 
together. A  machine  may  be  the  towerman.  It 
may  transmit  pictures  to  any  number  of  head- 
quarter points  simultaneously,  rapidly,  and  accur- 
ately. The  forester  may  be  able  to  see  his  whole 
district  by  looking  at  a  series  of  screens  which 
will  mirror  to  him  conditions  as  they  exist  in  his 
district.  The  nightmare  of  uncertainty  that  now 
worries  us  every  fire  day  will  be  removed  as  we 
view  extinction  forces  effectively  suppressing  fire 
after  fire. 

Fire  tools  will  be  ready  in  numerous  locations 
in  every  forest  district.  They  will  be  of  such  kind 
and  furnished  in  such  quantities  that  any  force 
that  may  be  required  at  any  time  will  be  ade- 
quately equipped. 

Road  and  trail  systems  may  traverse  the  for- 
ests in  all  directions,  making  the  forest  accessible. 
Every  warden  may  have  telephone  connection  so 
that  he  can  be  notified  of  the  forest  fires  that 
he  should  suppress. 

All  these  additions  may  be  presumed  to  be 
supplied,  but  in  themselves  they  will  do  little  or 
nothing  to  solve  our  biggest  problem. 

During  the  10  years  that  we  have  been  adding 
to  our  physical  equipment  we  have  also  added 
to  our  organization.  In  various  locations  and  at 
greater  or  lesser  expense,  plans  have  been  put 
into  effect  that  looked  toward  the  solution  of  this 
big  problem.    These  plans  have  not  been  effective. 


One  by  one  the  plans  were  given  up.  In  some 
instances  we  came  back  to  the  beginning  place. 

The  big  problem  is  to  get  a  sufficient  force 
of  adequately  trained  men  on  a  forest  fire  in  the 
quickest  possible  time. 

No  matter  how  much  refinement  we  make  in 
the  detection  equipment,  whether  machines  re- 
place men  or  not,  the  suppression  of  the  forest 
fires  themselves  can  only  be  done  in  one  way — 
by  using  humans.  The  training  of  these  men, 
how  to  make  them  available  in  sufficient  numbers, 
quickly,  and  with  transportation  facilities  to  get 
them  to  the  fire — with  these  our  biggest  job  is 
concerned. 

Some  people  may  say  that  we  will  eliminate 
forest  fires  to  the  degree  that  there  will  be  no 
need  for  this  organization.  A  very  high  percent- 
age of  forest  fires  can  be  eliminated.  The  elimi- 
nation of  railroad,  brush  burning,  lumbering,  and 
some  of  the  miscellaneous  fires  depends  on  how 
adequately  hazards  are  eliminated.  Incendiary 
fires  will  continue.  Transient  fires  even  now  ac- 
count for  the  bulk  of  all  the  fires  in  the  State. 
These  two  causes,  transients  and  incendiaries, 
will  in  themselves  supply  sufficient  forest  fires  to 
always  keep  our  organization  on  their  toes. 

Our  plans  may  be  extremely  fine  drawn  and 
complete,  but  they  wlil  still  rest  on  the  foundation 
of  adequately  trained  and  effective  suppression 
crews. 

The  location  of  suppression  crews  must  be 
determined  upon  the  numbers  and  frequency  of 
fires  in  certain  locations.  In  order  that  this  can 
be  determined,  a  plan  should  be  drawn  of  each 
inspection  district  within  the  forest  district. 

Inspection  district  fire  plans  will  have  one  vital 
difference  over  the  forest  district  plan.  They  will 
be  timely.  By  that  I  mean  that  they  will  be 
drawn  up  with  the  average  succession  of  seasons 
in  mind.  Work  that  should  be  done  in  February 
will  not  be  assigned  to  a  place  in  July. 

Maps  are  a  necessary  foundation  for  the  in- 
spection district  plan.  On  this  map  is  drawn  all 
the  hazards  in  the  inspection  district.  With  this 
map  before  one,  with  the  practical  knowledge  an 
inspector  should  have,  the  plan  can  be  written. 
Some  may  think  that  this  is  unnecessary,  that  the 
inspector  knows  what  to  do.  Possibly  he  does, 
but  will  he  always  be  available  or  may  it  not  be 
necessary  to  relieve  him  of  duty  and  place  an- 
other man  in  his  place  who  knows  little  or  noth- 
ing about  the  work  or  the  district. 

Any  work  that  an  inspector  does  is  impor- 
tant enough  to  write  down.  Writing  it  down  will 
cause  him  to  think  of  the  possibility  of  doing  the 
work  in  another  more  effective  manner.  Each 
(Continued  on  page  39) 
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CABLE    ADDRESSES 

Interfur-New    Orleans;    Chaitin-New 

York 

Sutfu,    New    York.                      Bentley' 

Code 

PHONE    MAin    1997 

INTERNATIONAL  FUR 
MERCHANTS,   Inc. 

OF  LOUISIANA 

Affiliated    with 

International    Fur    Merchants,    Inc.,    New   York 

Chaitin-Bobrow,    Inc.,    St.   Louis,    Mo. 

L.   &  W.   Fuchs,   Leipzig,  Germany 


520  St.  Louis  St. 


New  Orleans,  La. 


The  Grasselli  Chemical  Co. 

(INCORPORATED) 

HEAVY  CHEMICALS 

ALKALIES— INSECTICIDES 

Office    and    Warehouse: 

1140  South  Robertson,  Cor.   Clio  St. 

Phones  MAin  3357-3358 

NEW  ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 


FIRM    ESTABLISHED  1878 

S.  BLASINI 

Real  Estate  and  Insurance 

1533  Esplanade  Corner  Claiborne  Ave. 
NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


WM.  T.  BURTON 

GENERAL  CONTRACTOR 

Boating,  Towing,  Dredging 
Clam  and  Oyster  Shells 


SULPHUR, 


LOUISIANA 


Marshall  Street  Garage 

General  Repairing  and  Storage 

1106-10  Marshall  Street 
Shreveport,  La. 


The  American  Bank  & 
Trust  Co. 

200  CARONDELET  ST.  NEW  ORLEANS 

Capital,  Surplus  and  Undivided 

Profits    $1,627,516.63 

Member  Federal  Reserve  System  and 
New  Orleans  Clearing  House  Ass'n 


$ 

SflftSEPJ! 
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SAND 
GRAVEL 

M  * 

SHELLS 
CEMENT 

DIESEL- ELECTRIC      DREDGE      TCHEFUNCTA 

DREDGING 

8I4HOWARDAVE.        NEW  ORLEANS, LA. 

DELAWARE-LOUISIANA  FUR 
TRAPPING  CO.,  Inc. 

OPERATORS  OF  FUR  LANDS 

RAW  FURS 

529   Iberville  St.  New  Orleans,  La 


EDGAR  A.  BATTISTELLA 
Res.  Phone  Gal.  5538 


WALTER  BATTISTELLA 
Res.  Phone  Fr.  3656 


E.  BATTISTELLA  &  BRO. 

FISH,  CRABS,  SHRIMP,  TURTLE  &  OYSTERS 

Stalls   47-48   French   Fish   Market 

Market  Phones:  MAin  6740-6741 

NEW  ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
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DETECTION  OF  FOREST  FIRES 


(Continued  from  page  37) 

hazard  should  be  described  and  its  remedy  noted, 
the  time  of  elimination  being  definitely  stated. 
There  is  no  use  of  putting  on  a  campaign  against 
brush  burners  in  the  middle  of  the  summer,  or  to 
post  hunter's  signs  during  the  spring.  This  timely 
procedure  will  bring  the  inspector  to  do  his  work 
at  the  time  it  should  be  done. 

Unfortunatly,  such  a  plan  depends  in  a  large 
sense  upon  whether  the  inspector  in  the  district 
is  a  full  or  part  time  employe.  If  he  is  only 
a  part-time  employe,  his  job  is  harder,  as  he  must 
work  at  full  speed  the  whole  time,  with  the  result 
that  some  objects  will  not  be  reached.  If  he  has 
a  written  plan  he  is  less  likely  to  miss  the  more 
important  contacts  he  should  make. 

One  of  the  inspector's  most  important  jobs 
is  the  selection  of  wardens.  Too  much  care  can- 
not be  used  as  the  warden  will  have  to  be  the 
key  man  in  solving  our  big  job.  He  will  have  to 
be  able  to  enlist  the  services  of  the  good  men  in 
his  community,  keep  them  interested  and  satisfied, 
at  the  same  time  being  honest  with  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  general  public. 


HOW  CALIFORNIA  ENDEAVORS  TO 
CONSERVE  FISH  SUPPLY 


(Continued  from  page  28) 

Louisiana,  Missouri,  Michigan,  Connecticut,  Ohio, 
Oklahoma,  and  a  number  of  other  States  not  so 
favored  by  trout  waters  as  is  California,  derive 
a  large  portion  of  their  license  revenue  from 
these  spiny  rayed  fresh  water  game  fishes.  They 
specialize  entirely  upon  the  propagation  of  this 
tribe  of  fishes  at  a  cost  of  from  $25  to  $40  per 
1,000. 

With  the  single  exception  of  the  yellow  perch, 
the  spiny  rayed  fishes  cannot  be  propagated  ar- 
tificially as  are  trout  and  salmon.  They  cannot 
be  stripped  of  their  eggs  as  are  trout,  hence  the 
necessity  of  these  States  creating  seminatural  or 
artificial  outdoor  propagating  ponds  in  order  to 
maintain  the  demand  by  the  anglers  of  these 
States.  Many  of  these  States  expend  a  large 
amount  of  their  income  in  the  propagation  of 
these  fish. 

Such  expenditures  will  not  be  necessary  in 
this  State  as  long  as  the  fish  are  rescued  from 
the  immense  natural  propagating  areas  in  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Valleys.  The  grow- 
ing demand  for  both  large  and  small  mouth  black 


bass  can  be  met  by  setting  aside  certain  natural 
ponds  or  lakes  which  may  be  acquired  by  rental 
and  maintained  as  bass  propagating  waters. 
There  are  many  such  ponds  and  reservoirs  in 
the  lower  altitudes;  in  fact  the  chiefs  of  the 
Bureau  of  Fish  Culture  and  Fish  Rescue  are  now 
working  on  such  a  project. 


The  rescue  and  distribution  of  the  game  and 
food  fishes  is  one  of,  if  not  the  most  forward 
conservation  measures  accomplished  by  the  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources.  The  value  of 
the  food  supply,  the  pleasure  afforded  to  men, 
women  and  children  in  their  pursuit,  cannot  be 
estimated  in  dollars.  All  of  the  spinous  fishes  are 
the  equal,  if  not  more  delicious  as  a  pan  fish  than 
trout.  They  are  available  to  those  who  are  un- 
able to  go  to  the  mountain  streams  for  trout. 


Set  in  the  picturesque  bayous  of  Louisiana's 
Gulf  Coast  there  is  beneath  the  surface  of  those 
sun-warmed  waters  an  immense  assembly  of 
strange  forms  of  life,  the  very  existence  of  man, 
of  which  remains  unknown  to  almost  all,  even 
those  who  live  near  at  hand.  Louisiana  has  been 
endowed  by  nature  in  the  character  of  climate, 
sea  coast  and  mingling  sea  and  river  that  she 
possesses  a  richness  of  favorable  conditions  for 
sea  life  probably  unsurpassed  anywhere.  From 
her  bayous  and  from  the  shallow  waters  of  her 
Gulf  Coast,  Louisiana  yearly  harvests  the  oysters, 
crabs,  shrimp,  and  other  sea  foods  that  are  carried 
far  and  wide  to  grace  the  table  of  the  epicure. 
It  is  one  part  of  the  many  duties  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  to  watch  over  the  commer- 
cial exploitation  of  this  wealth  from  the  sea  so 
that  correctly  used  today  it  will  yet  remain  a 
valuable  resource  of  tomorrow. 


Stevenson  &  Watson,  Inc. 

Hydraulic  Casing  Pulling,  Latest  Type 
Thrift  Machines 

Siphon  Work  Our  Specialty 

PHONE  3792  NIGHT  OR  DAY 

139  East  Jordan  St.  SHREVEPORT,  LA. 


FOR  EVERY  NEED  ...  THE  RIGHT  QUALITY  OF  STEEL 
IN  A  FULL  RANGE  OF  SIZES 

J&L    WAREHOUSE 

AND  FABRICATING  SHOP 

North  Miro  and  Japonica  Streets,  New  Orleans,  La. 
P.  O.  Box  66  —  Telephone,  Franklin  1131 

Jones  &  Lauchlin  Steel  Corporation 

American  Iron  and  Steel  Works 

PITTSBURGH 
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South  Dakota's  Supply  of 
Game  Birds 


The  present  generation  is  so  accustomed  to 
seeing  gorgeously-colored  Chinese  ring  neck 
pheasant  strutting  along  the  highways  of  this 
State,  says  0.  H.  Johnson,  Director  of  Game  and 
Fish,  State  of  South  Dakota,  that  they  take  him 
for  granted  as  one  of  the  products  of  the  State. 

The  first  of  these  birds  were  brought  into 
South  Dakota  in  1912,  when  the  State  Game  De- 
partment secured  300  Chinese  pheasants  and 
liberated  them  in  the  east  central  part  of  the 
State,  to  find  out  if  they  would  thrive  in  this 
climate  and  under  existing  conditions.  For  the 
next  few  years  little  was  done  other  than  protect- 
ing the  birds,  but  a  few  more  were  added  through 
private  funds  which  were  donated. 

Beginning  in  1915,  and  from  that  year  up  to 
1919,  the  State  Game  Department  purchased 
and  turned  loose  in  the  State  about  7,000  of  these 
game  birds.  Their  increase  in  numbers  is  evi- 
denced by  the  open  seasons  for  pheasants.  Start- 
ing with  one  county  and  an  open  season  of  two 
days  and  a  daily  bag  limit  of  two  birds  in  1919, 
this  has  been  extended  until  in  1931  an  open 
season  was  declared  in  43  of  the  64  counties  of 
the  State  with  a  40-day  open  season  and  daily 
bag  of  seven  birds. 

While  an  attempt  was  made  to  plant  Hun- 
garian partridge  in  the  State  these  birds  did  not 
appear  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  conditions  of 
the  prairie  as  have  the  Chinese  ring  necks,  and 
the  greatest  part  of  the  work  of  propagation  bv 
the  Game  Department  has  been  devoted  to  the 
pheasant,  so  far  as  imported  birds  are  concerned. 

The  game  bird  which  was  looked  upon  by 
the  early  settlers  as  one  of  their  staples  of  food 
was  the  sharp-tailed  grouse,  which  were  found 
in  large  numbers  by  early  settlers.  But  with  the 
closer  settlement  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  State, 
and  the  relentless  hunting  of  these  birds  they 
were  soon  practically  wiped  out  in  that  portion 
of  the  State  east  of  the  Missouri  River,  with  the 
more  sparsely  settled  sections  being  able  to  show 
a  very  much  reduced  opportunity  for  the  hunting 
of  these  birds.  The  legislative  session  of  1927 
provided  for  an  absolute  closed  season  on  grouse, 
as  a  matter  of  allowing  them  to  propagate  and 
increase  in  number.  Since  that  time  there  has 
been  a  steady  increase  in  their  numbers  in  the 
western  section  of  the  State,  until  there  is  now 
a  demand  for  a  short  open  season  for  grouse, 
which  may  be  granted  by  the  Game  Commission 
for  this  Fall. 


Outside  of  prapagation  and  protection  of 
prairie  game  birds,  efforts  toward  the  protection 
of  migratory  water  fowl  have  not  been  neglected. 
The  early  settlers  on  the  Dakota  prairies  found 
ducks  and  geese  nesting  about  the  lakes,  and 
along  the  streams  but,  with  the  coming  of  settle- 
ment, as  long  as  Spring  shooting  was  allowed, 
these  migrants  soon  moved  farther  north  for 
their  nesting  grounds.  But,  with  Spring  shoot- 
ing prohibited,  many  ducks  have  been  nesting  in 
this  State  for  several  years. 


Federal  Bird  Refuges  Closed 
to  Hunters 


Orders  permitting  hunting  on  eight  Federal 
bird  reservations  have  been  revoked  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  Arthur  M.  Hyde,  in  view  of 
emergency  conditions  affecting  wild  fowl  because 
of  the  drought  which  has  dried  up  their  breeding 
grounds,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  announced 
Sept.  3.   The  statement  follows  in  full  text : 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  revoked 
orders  that  heretofore  permitted  hunting  en  Fed- 
eral bird  reservations  at  Salt  River,  Ariz.;  Big 
Lake,  Ark. ;  Tule  Lake,  Calif. ;  Deer  Flat,  Idaho ; 
Nine  Pipe  and  Pablo,  Mont.;  Rio  Grande,  N. 
Mex. ;  and  Cold  Springs,  Ore.  This  action  was 
taken,  officials  of  the  Biological  Survey,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  explained,  be- 
cause of  the  drought  emergency  confronting  wild 
ducks  and  geese. 

Of  the  81  reservations  established  by  Execu- 
tive orders  and  placed  under  the  administration 
of  the  Biological  Survey,  these  eight  are  the  only 
ones  on  parts  of  which  hunting  has  been  permit- 
ted. The  new  series  of  refuges  being  established 
under  the  Migratory  Bird  Act  of  1929  will  be 
inviolate  sanctuaries,  on  which  hunting  will  not 
be  permitted  after  they  are  under  administration 
of  the  Biological  Survey. 

The  Secretary's  order,  it  was  pointed  out,  is 
in  line  with  the  presidential  proclamation  of  Aug. 
25  shortening  the  season  on  ducks,  geese,  brant, 
and  coot  to  30  days  and  calling  for  co-operation 
in  the  conservation  of  waterfowl.  These  emerg- 
ency measures,  it  was  explained,  have  been 
necessitated  by  severe  drought  in  the  northern 
plains  States  and  westward  to  the  Cascade  Moun- 
tains and  in  the  Prairie  Provinces  of  Canada,  the 
principal  wildfowl  breeding  grounds  of  this  con- 
tinent. The  drying  up  of  sloughs  and  marshes  in 
this  region  has  prevented  the  birds  from  rearing 
normal  numbers  of  young,  and  as  a  result  the 
annual  flight  of  ducks  and  geese  this  Fall  is  ex- 
pected to  be  the  smallest  on  record. 


Steinberg  &  Company 

IMPORTERS,  EXPORTERS 

RAW    FURS 

MAin    1395  527-529    Decatur   Str 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


Woodward,  Wight  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Contractors'    Equipment 

ROAD    MATERIAL 
GENERAL  SUPPLIES 

Twenty-Four   Hours  Service 
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National   Refrigerator   & 
Fixture  Co. 

(INCORPORATED) 

Store     Fixtures,     Show     Cases,     Refrigerators 

and    Coolers — Market,    Restaurant 

and   Grocery  Equipment 


j     617-631    N.  Broad  St. 
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New  Orleans,  La. 


GULF  CRUSHING  CO.,  Inc. 


MAIN  OFFICES: 

833  HOWARD  AVE,  NEW  ORLEANS 


PLANT: 

MORGAN  CITY,  LOUISIANA 
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Startling  Power  of  Talking 
Pictures  Revealed  in 
Government  Tests 
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We   can   convert    yovir    present 
silent  moving  picture  machine 
or   furnish   a   new  unit    at 
reasonable  prices. 
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Excerpt    from    cir- 
cular No.  2890,  Jan- 
uary 21,   1931,  by  the 
Hon.  T.  H.  Harris,  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Schools 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  ad- 
dressed to  all  Parish  Superintend- 
ents and  High-School  Principals: 

"I  think  it  could  be  demonstrated  that 
a  child  could  learn  more  in  thirty  minutes 
concerning    the    natural   resources,    or   the 
Industries,    or   certain   of   the   institutions   of 
Louisiana  by  looking  at  and  listening  to  a  prop- 
erly prepared  moving  picture  reel  than  he  would 
learn  in  a  year  by  reading  textbooks  on  the  same 
subject." 


m 


Louisiana  ranks  first  in  the  States  of  the  Union  in  the  number  and  quality 
of  talking  educational  pictures  actually  available  for  schools.  Talking  picture 
machines  are  now  available  for  all  schools  in  every  price  range.  TERMS  TO 
SUIT  THE  CONDITIONS.  Communicate  with  us  at  once  if  your  school  has 
no  talking  picture  machine. 


Harc^lM^tiw  Picture 
Industries.  Ac. 


PRODUCERS  OF  TALKING  AND  NATURAL  COLOR  FILM 

610-12  Baronne  Street  Phone  RAymond  3191 


New  Orleans 
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